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: PREFACE. 


Most of the writers on Sankata-Vedanta have 
dwelt almost exclusively upon the traditional] illu- 
sory aspect and have tended to relegate its realistic 
aspect to the back-ground. I have found it necessary 
to refuse to accept the traditional ascetic interpreta- 
tion alone to tle entire neglect and inexcusable 
exclusion of the realistic; because it seems to 


me*that the realistic side was very prominent in 


Sankara’s own mind and I have conceived it to be 
my duty to try-and present a concise account of his 
philosophy in its redlistie and objective truthfulness 
with constant - ‘reference to the original sources. 
Eyen if. this side is at a discount in the general 
esteem at the present moment, yet the’ realistic 
interpretation cannot be ignored nor evaded, and 
it is one of great and growing urgency. This — 
neglect increases my gratitude to the great founder 
of this Fellowship whose impartial and enlightened 
generosity has® rendered possible the publication 
of my studies on the realistic and practical aspect 


- of the Vedanta and I trust that nothing of first-class 


impogtance has escaped my attention in re-emphasis- 
ing this most neglected side of Sankara. 


T cannot conclude without mentioning wth deep 
gratitude the names of Brahmachari Jnana chaitaae : 
ones has now become Paramahansa) and , Bralmar. 
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chari Purna chaitanya—two most learned editors of 
that excellent Monthly Magazine—the Vedunta- 
Keshari—the renowned organ of the Rama-Krisna 
Matha at Mylapore in Madras, who, by~ their 
sympathy and encouragement, almost from the very 
beginning, helped me a great deal, by opening out 
the columns of their great Journal for some of these 
Lectures they so kindly published therein. The 
present learned editor Brahmachari Furna chaitanya 
has placed me under a deep obligation by his kind 
appreciation of the merits of my Lectures and 
furnishing me with his valuable opinion on my 
interpretation which 1 reproduce below :— 


“It is perhaps superfluous on our part to express our admira- 
tion for the scholarship and originality you have displayed so 
abundantly in youf interpretation of Adwaita Vedanta. In India, 
especially, ( perhaps it may be due to the adverse condition of 
our social and political life ) men have ceased to think originally, 
To move ever, a bit from the old groove of thought is ‘considered 
the climax of heterodoxy, and men have seldom shown that 
courage of conviction and intellectual vitality so essentially 
needed to set at naught such conservative forces at work and 
chalk out new paths of thought, We have profound regard for 
the strength of your intellectual conviction and originality of 
mind that have enabled you to give this new “interpretation of 
Sankara’s System. Some of our readers, who have taken interest 
in Vedanta all through their life, also told us that they are 
gathering many new ideas from your lectures, 

We feel that of your lectures, those dealing witli Maya. and 
Prana are the best. You have clearly brought out that Maya 
does not simply mean a magical power causing some sort of — 
illusion, but that it is the Lord’s creative power, which is-a 
ways either in a manifested or unmanifested cond 
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and Pe iséunreal or illusory only to the ignorant man who 
views # as separate from and unconnected with its substratum 
Brahman, while to the vision of the knowing one it appears 
in its proper relation to Brahman and therefore ceases to be un- 
real. M‘&yavada thus interpreted can form a philosophy of life 
providing an inteilectual basis and a kind of sustaining power 
to man in his daily avocations of life. Your, interpretation has 
shown that Adwaita is not simply a philosophy of asceticism 
but a gospel of life that can form the basis of dynamic activism. 
This of course is not stated in your lectures in so many words, 
but is what seems to us to be clearly implied in them, We do 
not know whether we have grasped you correctly, but we feel 
certain that if the implication that we have pointed out is cor- 
rect, Adwaita, as interpreted by you, can again become a living 
force in out national life, and form not only a matter for the | 
intellectual satisfaction of the Pandits ; but a gospel of life that 
can inspire and sustain the youth of the land in the various 
fields of life that aré open to them. in many respects this is 
also the trend of the interpretation given to the Adwaita 
Vedanta by the late Swami Vivekananda, 


Your lecture on ‘Prana’ gives some clear and definite ideas 


about a much misunderstood subject. Many regatd Prana as 
some sort of air and others as some sort of energy that is neither 
spiritual nor material. Your interprctation of it has shown the 
absurdity of all such ideas that view the Prana apart from its 
metaphysical significance that you have so ably expounded, In 
the light of the wide and comprehensive view you have taken 
of Prana, it is possible to understand in aclear and correct 
perspective the whole world of meaning underlying this difficult 
concept in Indian philosophy. 
While expressing our appreciation of the view you have 
taken of Adwaita, we would however like to say that the tradi- 
tional interpretation of it also has a substantial basis-to_ stand 
upon. -But the point is that Advaita has in the past , been 
interpreted in an one-sided manner, Since most of the th nkers- 
andl Eoeg 
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of this school in the past have been ascetics, = object 
in life was to transcend all consciousness of relative e istence, 
it is no wonder that this school of thought conceived the 
Absolute as free from any kind of change either of condition or 
of entity, and insisted on regarding the world as a totally non- 
existent phantasm. That such an experience jis however 
possible is evident from the lives of some of our saints and such 
scriptural passages as the following Mantra from the Mandukya 
Upanishad :— 
“arias a afeaa’ awaaes 4 amaad a as aia’ 
WECAMI MATA RUA MANIeMAR AEE WIS wT 
feaata sqi aaa @ sim ae fava: 9 


But this does not mean that the ascetic’s view alone is the 
correct one. The stand-point you have adopted is equally ten- 
able, being supported both by reason and authority as you 
have proved by your elaborate arguments and quotations. The 
difference is that the traditional interpretation is that of the 
ascetic who tries to identify himself with the Absolute by 
obliterating the consciousness of relative existence, whereas 
yours is the view of the Practical man of the world who tries 
to transcend’the limitation of the world by regarding it as nan- 
different from Brahman, its stuff and substratum’, ~&c, &e. 


a, 

I wish also to thauk ‘Prof. Narendra Chandra 

Vedantatirtha, mu. a., for the great pains he has taken 
_ in seeing the book through the press. 


SENATE Howse. 


Caleutia University. + Koxriuswar BHATTACHARYYA. 
Auaust, 1931. 
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( On Sankara-Vedanta, ) 


Ee ee 


ET, 
(a) Introductory, = - 


Among the Six main Schools of Vedanta, the 
School representéd by Sankaracharyya holds a very 
unique position. It is not only very popular in 
India, but in the Western world also it has found 
a number, of brilliant and lucid exponents, some 
of whom haye thrown enthusiastic labour into the 
study of his System and succeeded to correctly seize 
his main principles. But critics are not wanting both 
in India and in Europe who have adversely criticised 
him and are unable, they assure us, to accept his 
method. But the objections raised by them seems, 
however, to have been founded on misapprehension of 
his ideas. These critics havg understood Sankara’s— 
“gq efee am’—as an all-inclusive whole -em- 

bracing within it, and entirely immanent it, the-in- 
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dividual selves (fawat) and the objevts ¥ fama), 
and that these, they have thought, are meré repro- 
ductions of, or parts constituting, the whole. This, 
in fact, is an identification of the Absolute “with 
the process of the Actual. In a different way, 
Brahma of Sankara has been taken by some in 
_ the sense of dn abstract empty unity in which, 
“like. a lion’s den” to use Hegel’s phrase,—every- 
thing is lost and from which nothing can come out; 
and Sankara has been credited with the impossible 
task of deducing the differences of name-rupa from 
such a blank, barren, empty unity. Another conse- 
quence naturally follows. As there is nothing but 
Brahma, the world must be an illusion, a kind of 
hallucination, a creation of the mind of man. It 
is simply the mental ideas with which the finite 
man—the knowing subject—conceives the true Real- 
ity—Brahma. The apparent world exists in the 
mind of man and when the mind of aan is abolished, 
the world ceases to exist. In this way, Sankara’s 
doctrine has been reduced by some of these scholars 
to a sort of Subjective Idealism. 


In the all-comprehensive view noticed above 
the finite souls which are mere phases of one in- 
elusive unity, appear and vanish with no aim or 
purpose and are drifted along as the countless 
waves or bubbles on the bosom of the ocean, The 
individuals, these authors maintain, have no*free- 
dom of action, no responsibility,—and the sole res- 
ponsibility, if any, is attributed only tothe whole 
Which is the only individuality, ‘The personality 
of the Jivas has no Place, they say, in this Systems 
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It is téroften that the finite soul also participates 
in the Absolute Self—the Infinite—which is eter- 
nally present in him and which is his true self, 
without which his finititude itself vanishes. The 
fact is not noted that the finite self, in Sankara- 
Vedanta, is both the same(qaaq),and not the 
same (sar) with God. The cultivation of moral 
virtues, they would assure us, has been denied by 
Sankara and a sort of inertia preached. The union 
with Brahma which is sought for in Sankara System 
is, according to these critics, only an absorption in 
which all contents and differences are entirely lost 
andy contrary to the assurance given in the Gita— 


“qarg a wuaifa, @ aaa wamfa” (i ©. ‘I—the 
Supreme Self—will not be lost to him, nor he— 
the finite self—will* be lost to me’ )—the emanci- 
pated Jiva, these critics tell us, becomes a total 
void and an empty abstraction. Even Paul Deusson, 
the most learned and sympathetic interpretor of 
Sankara’s System has explained the great acharyya’s 
theory from the point of view ot Subjective Ideal- 
ism, followmg the theory of Kant and Schopenhaur 
as understood by him. 

It has also been held by some that the Maya- 
vada as is found in the Sankara System was the 
creation of his own fertile brain and it has no 
sanction ang support in the most ancient Upa- 
nishads and in the Brahma-Sutras. 

We all of us remember the notorious Sanskrit 
couplet, particularly its last line—“qralalcaaSereat 
gwd aeRa qq”—and you know how Sankara was — 
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held to ridicule by some of our own touttrymen — 
who represented his great Maya-vada as an qa=eTeq 
( Asat-Sastra ) and stigmatised him asa qeeq ate 
—a crypto Buddhist. Evidently, the composer — 
of the lines had in his mind Swnya-vada of a certain 
sect of the Buddhists. But the man was counting 
without his host. He knew not what he was about. 
He not only misunderstood and misinterpreted 
Sankara, but also signally failed to grasp the true 
sense of the Sunya-vada too, which he was led to — 
ascribe to Sankara. The great Pali authority gives 
the following correct idea of the Sinya-Vada— 


“feu frag si m2, form @ ay Fafa S 
Om wre 2au, an ‘franwafefa” | 


The text shows that the Nirvana is not an empty 
vacuum ; it is a state where love and hatred, passion 
and aversion by which all of us are swayed will 
never distract our mind; whefe all strife and 
quarrel will cease to exist and perfect tranquillity 
willcome to our -possession. Sankara himself has 
used the term Nirvana, but he understood it in 
quite a different sense than what the versifier 


tells us—“afea ag-fascraaaad weuaa” ( Vide. 

Sankara-bhasya on it). When the Nirvana is attained, 

we would not, he assures us, reach a vacuum but — 
—eari Ye_A—complete bliss and happiness. No — 
suffering will meet us anymore.—“aq mR ae: a 
ma: Tagua” (quoted in we |e wTe, 8. 4. 22.) 
—But we shall see more elaborately if Sankera 
really deserves such stigma at all. : 
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Thick accretions of such misapprehension and 
hasty opinions have gathered round and have 
almost chocked the spirit of this great philosophy, 
this glorious Metaphysical System of India. 


But if-any ‘honest and earnest seeker of truth, 
purging off from his mind preconceiyed ideas, tries 
to find out the true meaning of this philosophy, 
his success is sure to come. Let him carefully 
collect the materials from the original sources which 
he will find scattered broad-cast in the writings of 
Sankara himself and he will experience no difficulty 
to establish the correct position set forth there-in. 


In the course of these Lectures, it will be my 
earnest endeavour to present before my learned 
audience the cotrect views of Sankara-Vedanta as 
appear from his own writings and to show the un- 
tenability of the opinions formed by some of the 
Western as well- as Indian critics of this great and 
celebrated Maya-vada. An attempt will be made 
to discover> the source of this Adwaitavada which 
I have tried to trace to the Rg-yeda itself. An 
attempt will also be made in the following course 
of Lectures to show, here and there, the merits of 
Vedanta as compared with the Western Schools of 
thought which would, I hope, also throw some 
light on the place this School of philosophy 
occupies in the philosophical world, but our success 
would, I feel sure, only be partial, if we fail to 
disperse even to a partial extent, the mist which 
threatens to throw its brifliancy into the shade. 
I have, therefore, thrown my main labour in this 
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direction with a view to draw your special atten- 
tion to it. Itis needless to add that the task is 
very difficult, but I crave your kind indulgence 
and sympathetic appreciation. : 

In bringing these preliminary observations to a 
close, it is my pleasant duty to invite your kind 
attention to a most essential fact which I cannot 
too earnestly impress upon you. To present before 
you the main features of the Doctrine of Sankara 
in its various aspects my reliance would, as I have 
hinted above, be placed mainly upon the Sanskrit 
texts. To arrive at the correct conclusion, especially 
in the face of adverse views entertained in some 
quarters, much attentive and single-minded study 
of Sankara’s own writings is needed. Unlike the 
great Buddha, Sankara did not make use of the 
current language of the country. Whatever he 
wrote, he wrote, as you know, in Sanskrit, and 
that again in a diffuse and dispersed manner. His 
doctrine may be collected from the various com- 
mentaries written. by him on the ten Upanishads, 
on the Brahma-Sitra and the Gita, as also from 
the metrical works of his own composition which 
have never been excelled in the exquisite beauty and 
charm of the beautiful verses and the perspecuity 
of the ideas embodied there-in. Many of you with 
the exception of very few, who are so kind as to 
take the trouble to attend here—which: shows how 
great an interest you take in, and the love you 
cherish*for, the Vedanta, are not, I venture to pre- 
sume, very well acquainted with the first-hand. : 


Sanskrit texts. This imperfect and superficial know: _ 
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ledge of tlfe original texts—I mean the comment- 
aries of Sankara as also his Prakarana books, is, to 
my view, responsible for the inaccurate modern 
interpretation, both in Europe and in India, of 
the great Maya-vada. To correctly understand 
Sankara and to reach his inner heart, it is absolutely 
necessary that we must all of us acquire the first- 
hand original knowledge of Sankara’s own writings. 
But I see around me some of your faces which are 
naturally so bright with the illumination of in- 
tellizence and learning, growing somewhat darkened 
at the mention of Sanskrit texts. But, believe me, 
you have no reason to feel disheartened. Whenever 
quoting texts from Sankara’s writings, it would be 
my pleasant duty to put before you a faithful and 
literal English franslation. To keep, close to the 
original is what mainly concerns us and I shall try 
my best to represent the texts as faithfully as in 
me lies. If you*follow this procedure, you will 
yourself have no difficulty in finding out the true 
view of this*great Indian philosopher. 

Another point I should like’to impress upon your 
kind attention is this. Too many abstruse things 
given at a time may prove confusing and you may 
grow impatient. I have thought it advisable to 
distribute the whole theory, specially its metaphy- 
sical portion, into some broad heads, and to deal 
with each of the topics under those heads success- 
ively one after the other, but not at the same time 
losing the thread of connection running through 


them. | 








(b)—The Absolute Reality ( faq a-am ) 
And God ( $3ac ), 


ere oe 


(1) Brahma is absolute and perfect in its 
nature. Brahma does not undergo any mutation 
in time, hence it is made up of absolute Being .or 
Reality. There were critics of the Hegelian type 
who thought Brahma to be a sort of “negative 
Infinite”,—“a not-finite’—an empty, contentless 
abstraction. There were others who took it a8 
a “void—without consciousness, without activity, 4 
characterless vacuum”. But Nirguna Brahma i 
Vedanta is not nothing— 4 


“statuqaaa:......wetadqeea? (me qo We,03, 2, 22. ) 


[ Its,negation is not possible......it is felt as an existence. ] : 


The word Nirguna is a technical term. _ The : 
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and hence’ Nirguna means that anything pheno- 
menal does not constitutively belong to Brahma— 


“aeacaaatia gor, afer fag'aq” ( Me we, 13, 14. ) 


Brahma. is all-illuminating, all-pervading Reality 
without thange, process or progress. It is the 
essence of all conscious souls ( fawat:) and uncons- 
cious appearances ( fawa ) and it abides independent- 
ly of, and transcends, the relation of subject and 
object— 


“Sagat Ga aaa farnfaaa, aq a sae, TR” 
(ato ate, 13, 2.) 
qe GaTA TARA CHS. WIA: SATA”? 
(ge ate, 5, 5. 2.) 


[ That knowledge by which the subject and the object are 
known i.e. which transcends their cor-relativity—is considered 
by me to be the true knowledge. ] 

_ [ They are correlative ; and there is thus a higher Principle 
which makes their correlativity possible. ] 

Brahma is one Reality consisting of being, 
thought and bliss ( afar }. Eternal being, con- 
sciousness “and bliss are not attributes of Brahma, 
but Vedanta regards them, in their inseparable 
identity, as Brahma itself. They are so inseparably 
united that we cannot think of the one without 
thinking of the other. There can be no separation 
of these in, Brahma, no parting off; for, if there 
were, they would fall outside of the Divine Essence. 
The Being cannot be denied. We may think away 
anything, but we cannot think away Being 
or Existence. It is—eere wua—Reality of all 


* 


& 
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realities—Being of all beings. It is ~ presupposed 
in all forms or existence ; as Plato argues in his 





‘ 
a 
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Dialogue, “the existence of one means the existence | 


of others which share in its being”? We ourselves *_ 


are immediately conscious not merely of our own 


existence, but as an existence that is conscious. | 
Being is thus identical with consciousness. If one 
is different from the other, a dualism would arise 


—two absolute existences would co-exist, which is 
absurd.— 


“afe aaauaa agi, 4 Teewufats wel aaq 1... 
ae o fred ae am Gare stae saa eofeaa ? 
ni aeeaqwaa an, 4 saquiafa ae aqy— 
‘weet Agar, safegiatasinesta 1 - 
ae a eeema’ Tsggaee: 2 
( ae G ate, 3. 2, 21 ), 


© 


The Sense of the above is cle&r : 
not be defined merely as being, 


ness. How otherwise Brahma could have been instruct- 


ed as the ‘self? of the finite souls ? Nor can its 


definition be as consciousness alone, but not being ; 
for, such Srutis a 


would then bec 
has no existence 


“Brahma can 


ome useless. Consciousness which 
cannot be admitted.” 


While we distinguish th 
see that the whole unity is 


— 


* We can know the nature of Br. 
Our own self—'‘siatie: ag fig:, ‘waMangafe— 
= ( a ae, 2, 2, 10. } 






but not as conscious- 


8S ‘it is to be felt as existence’— 


ese three, we must also 
present and active in each — 


ahma from the nature of | 


‘ 

a 
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of them, THese, therefore, do not destroy the unity of 
the one Divine Essence. These constitute the nature 
of Brahma ; they are its—sraqga and cannot be 
parted off. 


These’ three are not separable from one another 
but together constitute the nature of Brahma— 


“ofe aunfiaa oferta: aefaei-sad, afagica 
Tana: — ( 8° ato, 4, 3, 20.) 


[ “A thing cannot be deprived of its own nature, as the 
heat and light of the sun,’? } 


We have seen that consciousness or knowledge 
is not separable from Being. Bliss ( sa ) is also 
not separable from knowledge. For, Sankara says, 
—“As Bliss constitutes the nature of Brahma, it 
must be eternally present ; it cannot be absent or 
separate from kaowledge. If it be separated or 
absent from knowledge, it would become non-eternal 
or sfae; for, knowledge does not illumine it, being 
separate or absent from it. And what is non-eternal 
( afar) carfnot constitute the nature of the Eternal 
Self and would be dependent on some stimulating 


cause for its production.”— 


“ae wiaaaa afefa, seaferraatargatt:, frenfireamay | 
9a warfeginaena P—syefearaarng SATaEF afefa, 
saastaafanar:” | ( 80 me, 4. 4. 6.) 


Then, again, says Sankara-~“when both have — the 
same identical substratum, one cannot remain — 
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separated or absent from the other ; either both must q 
be present or both must be absent.”— : 


“oquaf-aarrad g, waalaweaaigqaaa: ; aaeistieafa:, 
safaafaat”? | = 


Again he says— 


“as ‘aanmeraaeraga at wheufratacfasa- 
fasfaa® aarafarr— 


“There cannot be a subject-object relation among 
the essential properties which constitute a thing.” — 
Hence, knowledge and Bliss can be immediately felt, — 
without one of them being the object of the other. — 
For, an object ( faqa} cannot constitute the essen- 3 
tial property ( wi or @eq ) of the subject. * 


In this manner Sankara has proved that know- _ 
ledge (faq), Being (#q) and Bliss ( sTtve )—are 
eternally present and inseparable from one another, 
and they together constitute the nature or qata of 


the Absolute ( “aTaaTATH’ ). . 


Thus, it will be seen that the Absolute Brahma, — 
as pointed out by Sankara has a nature, a qura of | 
its own and it is not a vacuum— 





“a warafnmay’? (m0 go ame, 3, 2, 22 ), 
5 StS oer ape ee Mee ie 


: For, the object being a Partial expression of its subject, 
there is subordination i, 


warrafae, 


o 
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And this hature—aq-faq- are we find continu- 
ously present (#qua) behind the differences of names 
and forms ( ara-eus ) in the world — 


“spats ‘ateaq: aura: sraTfeg aqavart e7aa” | 
(ae a ate, 2, 1,6). 


[ “The ether and the like are accompanied by the 
being of Brahma which is its characteristic nature.” ] 


 ‘feamargqaary aaa faqaera waa” 
(ome, 2. 4. 7). 
[“As knowledge is anaccompaniment of all objects 
everywhere, everything has knowledge as its Swarupa 
(nature). ] ‘ ; - 


“‘tqnaza aiearagars Ware: HAM AA” 
5 ( Ge ate, 2.7). 


[ “The Bliss Divine is present behind all the joys 
connected with the mutually exclusive objects of the 
world.” ] 

(2) Brahma ‘is the cause— 

Far from reducing Brahma to a negation or non- 
entity, Vedanta makes Brahma—Sacchidananda in 
essence—the first cause. To strengthen the idea I 
would quote Ramatirtha. 

“‘qaaqafafetrqrand afrermaeenaata am” | 
(Gloss on Ved, Sara )}. 
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A 


[“Therefore, it is stated that Brahma—truth, know: 
ledge, infinite, bliss,—one in essence—is the cause of 
production of the world.” ] : 

About the causality of Brahma—efqere in 
essence, the Vedantic idea may be stated as follows :— 

The differences of names and forms ( wa-eq ) 
prior to their actualisation existed in Brahma in an 
undeveloped and undifferentiated state (sarHTaTATy, | 
aaftera aTH-S) indistinguishably blended in its 
nature (“fagararn faataata’—sue ate). It exists as 
@ whole ( @o¥) in which the differences are merged, — 
but not obliterated.* ‘= 


Sankara himself describes this as— 


“saftaarcanfaites?’ qesrad”? (a0 me, 1.4.7). 
In He 4°, 5 also “wata-eataenefea’ arcaraa’ qa 
( asfinean: )”, 


As in our own consciousness, our ideas, before — 
being expressed in words, exist in avyakta form—_ 
undifferentiated, unmanifested, submerged,—which — 
has been beautifully expressed by the late Upa- — 
dhyaya Gouragovinda in his Gita-Samanvaya- — 
bhasya, P, 232— ‘ 


“aM Taet aaa waxes se wantfeana'a:, 
Sat feet sees’ awe sft fasfacfe:—srerma 
Sat Tay sewifeey Peet) wart Pact afer 

Wa siramity Rafentgyfafeeer_eenfe— 
© Usrermer: Send sft fa ‘eaitien:’ arena meTgsh: Ne 
M0 wer ‘ertae?—( cate ), uch: 
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—[ “Without object there can be no knowledge, Knowledge 
of Brahma will have then to depend on an object. But as it is 
independent of all, how can there be Consciousness of Brahma ? 
The reply is—“In the knowledge of our Self all objects remain 
included, We are ourselves conscious of the presence of our 
own objects in our own consciousness before their manifestation, 
identically blended with it,” } Ks 


Here I would call your pointed attention toa 
misunderstanding of Sankara’s position. You must 
carefully note his idea about Nirguna Brahma. His 
idea is found very explicitly recorded in the Katha- 
’ bhasya. There are many by whom Sankara has been 
supposed to deduce the world of differences from an 
abstract, empty, barren unity and they have compared 
his System, in this respect, to that of Parmenides. 
From the Eleatic abstract one, there can be no 
passage to the actual world of many. Sankara is 
credited with the performance of an impossible feat ! 
He does not deduce the world from the unity. His 
object is not to deduce ; he takes the world as it is, 
he only shows that it is the manifestation of Brahma 
and it has no reality aport from Brahma. Brahma 
is its presupposition, Brahma is its end— 

“aemnfey..qariaa U4 9" 
( ite @.20, ) 


Take the passage— 


“aun? sia senfera, feraxaneiee 
(eae eeareaat Tee’... ganrTtaery wITa? | , 7 
(80 ate 2-2 -2° ). = 






jational 


cy 
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—{ “The Sruti takes the world as éf és ( gam )—the wor 
presented by Avidyd--and consisting of agent, action and 
' gesult, Sruti begins with the world.” ] a 














Sankara thus begins with the objective world as 
he has found it; he only shows its unity with | 
Brahma.—_ - be 


“sqafafefaaaneta ‘aaa’ —zier , 4 
wraaataifaanear geqrea: |? 


[ “The statement given in the Sruti about the creation, eta 
of the world is not with a view toshow Brahma as assuming — 
parts or as an aggregate of a1#-«9 but to strengthen the unity of 
the world with Brahma,” } : : a 


But how does Sankara show this unity e Take 
this illustration.— 


“fae fen ae a ary THAaeTATT,..Hute fae fein: 
sfutaaavaare: 1” — 


[ The scintillation (spark) before it came out of fire, was 
nothing but fire ; after it comes out of fire it i is the same with 4 
the fire, and so is the world,” ] 2 

Thus we find, as Brahma is the.source of the ; 
world and Brahma is the end, so the world is one 
with Brahma, not separate from Brahma, it cannot 
be taken apart from Brahma.’ 


We see, then, he does not deduce the world of 
many from the unity. He begins with the world, 
as he finds it. And then he arrived at the idea of 
Brahma through the are -sq, then through the ait 


(cause) which is intimately connected with the ara 
(effect); he reached the idea of Brahma which 


] 
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beyond azi-atza (effect and cause). We would 
quote him here— 


| gd, wet daar sam: aqaitafraniearia some 
sea: | gad, seefeaseiafeed wearaerar:...af af afa- 
fafee: wdtela...qanetfa eoearaa:%— ( ge ate ¢-2 ), 


—[ ‘Atma should be known as existing, as producing effects 
seeeee then the true nature of the ‘Atma’ unconditioned, devoid of 
indicative marks,.....and indicated by Srutis ‘not this’ ‘nut this’ 
faces him who had previously realised it as existent.” ] 


“satafafatefeast ata qafmaaraa sea, aeanfeenors 
afea-eatq.....Me GHIA wgraA wesfeisias 
warnata gfafe a: ward acadtaleratana”—( as), ‘are 
ANUGSSAMNTIIG aE way aw waaaa? i— = ( Fo Ale R-R-k +). 


—[ *Though devoid of attributes, he certainly exists ; for 
that into which effects aré absorbed must certainly exist. For, 
the effects traced back in ascending series of subtlety leads only 
to the conviction of something as existent, Intellect even in the 
ultimate analysis...is still pregnant with a belief in the evistence 
of something*’—( #@ ), “After ascertaining the truth of effect 
and its cause, we ascertain Brahma which is truth of all truths,” ] 

Sankara, it Should be noted carefully, never sepa- 
rated the world from Brahma, both after and before 
its manifestations he never separated many from the 
unity. He repeatedly observed that the world of 
“1H-Sq (name and form) had no existence apart from 

Brahma. He never made the infinite a mere correla- 
tive of the finite. The true Infinite is such which 
finds expression in the finite. 


The theory of aqantwate.is a Wikkaced tenet 
of Vedanta. There must bea positive substratun. . 
: ; 
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( sfrata ) of the emergent effects, in which the latter 
existed in potential form ( arcqrarat )— 


“eelaa qusqua agers sat fate acetfa ce” wa, 
AMMA TTS TG TH 1.8] TaAaTIe Tansee, we 
faturmatiaaa ‘sia ag an— > (ae we 2-4 ), 


—{It cannot be said that Brahma does not exist ; for, ether, 
etc, of which the cawse is Brahma is perceived by the senses. 
That from which something proceeds exists---He knows Brahma 
as existing, that Brahma who is the source of all energy and in 
whom all determinations cease to exist ; i.¢., which excludes all 
determinations which would only make it finite], 

In his Atma-Bodha, Sankara observes that it is 
Brahma which must be regarded as the cause of the 
world, otherwise the absurd hypothesis, viz., from 
pure negation ( sqq ) comes something g positive ( aq) 


would have to be admitted. For, says he, an energy y 


to produce something must have a positive substra- 
tum for its operation. Energy apart from the subs- 
tratum is a figment of imagination — 


“aranafefa afaq,  aaqeqedt waa ace} 
Wen aia, afa wy asi wats aaa: | 
areameieia wary, = wag fadeq wea 
—[Some say that the cause is a non-€ntity. But the non- 
existence cannot be a cause, The Power to generate a sprout 
is visible to all only if the seed exists. He who declares the 
cause to be a non-entity, can manage affairs with the son of a 
barren woman J. * 
Prior to their manifestation, Nama-Rupas existed 
in Brahma in Avyakta form, undeveloped form “sq 


Rawal Sewaaaeay (He Ye ute, 1.4.2)” ; it. has, 
- Bore 
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therefore, been called in several places as Atma, since 
it existed indistinguishable from Brahma.—ranqa 
sfa wear, ‘aren’ 8 eet a” —( Fore ) 

Nama-rupa could not be separated from Brahma 
in that stage and hence it was that Brahma’s unity 
was not destroyed.— 

“ate maisiaya aq-ufarnenar aa orefes qa afeeret 
aq faa ; 9a, Hee Balser amas wraradt’— = ( He Ho BE). 


—{*There is nothing which is divided from it, either in 

space or in time, which is subtle, distant, different, that was 

» past, that is to be. Therefore, name and form, under all circum- 
stances, are possessed of Atma only, by Brahma,”] 

“As the spider produces its thread from its own 
stores,so Brahma produces the world from its own 
stores.” When the ara-eus (names and forms) came 
out, there is some differentiation; they could be 
distinguished, but can never be separated from 
Brahma. . 

ae erred safes arret anfada, azt aed sraraecraicenat- 

faq wwe wafaanemare walgerg ata — ( ae me &¢ ). 

—{ “Because they were in the Atma with their names and. 
forms unmanifested, and are unfolded by the Atma, and when 
so unfolded became the object of the designation ‘Shaped’ 
and ‘Shapeless’ and still they are inseparable from the Atma, 
both in space and time,”’ ] 

Sankara never made Brahma a logical abstraction, 
a homogeneoas unity. It transcends all, but is not 
utterly unrelated to the world. Nature presupposes 
unity of which it is the manifestation ; differences 
haye no meaning apart from the unity. ne a 
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ences of afaq-~q are not to be taken in Vedanta as 


separate from Brahma, existing outside of Brahma, 
as mere correlative. In that case, Brahma would — 


be limited by them, would be finite itself.— 


“A AMG OC TEACH TAL... wMAIasEla ay TAT 
arena sfa afte va saa: gasia’— ( He Go wo -R-38), 


Brahma includes ata-ea, does not exclude them.— 


“WaT ame: @ aq wufawat ge: aa aaidtat acts 


coeeeel GA 24 fafa aetq’ MTA” — (a0 ato) 


—[‘“‘What is produced from something, remains undivided ~ 


from it. It cannot be separated from ite 


The ata-eqs (names and forms), though they can- 


not be separated from Brahma, do exist in Him’ not 
as His elements or 4@ or essential properties. For, 
in that case, Brahma would be qualified by them and 
He would become composite ( anaq ) or with paris, 
i.é., sum-total of these would be Brahma in that case; 
His transcendence would be violated. The differ- 
ences of =1#-@u, as soon as they were produced, were 
produced as the objects of His consciousvess, and His 
consciousness thus stands distinguished from them. 
How can they be then the essential properties or qa 
of Brahma ? 


“SGT: GEG SAH:....6 8a free a ee ee UST 
we @ sraftsme ‘faaga eqcaan va safest ena 
CATT... WIT Ca ‘wat fame xafeaiar: afcrer— 

© (to wo 2), 

—(The essence of Atma is intelligence ; it cannot exist in 
separation from it, therefore, it is permanent,,, The sense-impress- 
ions of sound and form {though presented as knowable abjects, 





a 
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are already comprehended and included in the intelligence. 
Some ignorant people construe them as the modifications of 
the Atma, as the essential qualities of the Atma]. 

They cannot be His wa or fant. Why? Be- 
cause— 


Ma fe Stee aafane'a cfamaafnaq, face aatqae a carry 
wa) fe af 2 warm wafeada fe...,,.a1Tafarea..., mee 
aya — ( do Blo g-8-8 ), 


—[As the milk becomes entirely transformed into the 
curd when it takes the latter form, so the Virat did not Atma 
remaining usagected in its own nature changed into a lifferent 
form.] 

We thus see-that the immanence of God must not 
be taken in the sense of Divine identification with 
the process of the world, and the transcendency also 
ought not to be taken in the sense of absolutely sepa- 
rating Brahma from the world. 


It is the immanence of transcendence. Sankara’s 
remarks must be carefully noted.— 


“gat ag adaa'se’ wad 3, anf sitta @am, sfag 
afans ante ad afafsaq—aien, ara’, P farefafa serare,.. fare 
mae sft sfaatin oa ace an safaea 1” 


[Although Brahina is untouched by and separate from the 
world, the world is not separate from Brahma; in Himvasa 
substratum the three—the enjoyer (Ginite self), the nature and 
God (the controller)—exist. All through, the sustaining 
ground, Brahma, exists as unchangeable and imperishable as 
ever}, 

__ If Brahma is absolutely separated from the world, 
if He is not admitted to be the ground ( afasra)- of 
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it, the world would be utterly unreal ; for, Sankara 
himself has laid down the proposition that— : 


“srg Heat aefe fafeq, aq sean fig awed eraA— 
( %ige Hie ) 
~-[ Whatever object exists in the world, the infinitely minute 
or infinitely great, would become wareal as soon as it is removed 
from its connection with Atma.] 

Hence, Brahma cannot be absolutely separated 
from the world. In that case, Sankara’s repeated 
instructions that the differences of changing ar@ea, 
the world, ought lead us to the knowledge of 


Brahma ( faar-eita aenfana: aear: ) would be 
quite Contradictory and purposeless. Though Brahma 
is faq'4, it is not unrelated to the world.— 


“a veagea;, fag aq-aresaiq » ( aaatat ) 

—[ The world of at#-«q is to be looked upon in connection 
With Brahma, and not cut off from Him ]. 

For these reasons, Brahma in Vedanta is de- 
clared to be both the efficient and material cause 
of the world. For, if He is not the material cause, 
some other independent material cause would have 
to be admitted ; but in that case, the world would 
be quite independent of, and separate from, Brahma 


and his repeated observation—geraat fanaa ad, 
aq WaAd—would be quite inconsistent. 

We find from all these discussions that Sankara’s 
idea was that there are indeed statements in the 
Sruti about the creation no doubt, but its object is 
not to describe creation or deduction of the world 
from say so much as to show that Brahma. is. 


— 
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present ( sama ) in the world which is its revelation, 
and to show its unity with Brahma and its non- 
separability from Brahma. 

(a) How can the world be absolutely separate 
( aq) from Brahma ? For, if it be absolutely sepa- 
rated, Brahma’s knowledge of Himself would be a 
complete knowledge, and the knowledge of the 
world would fall beyond it. That is tosay, the 
knowledge of the world would be something beyond 
the sum-total of Reality, which adds nothing to that 
knowledge—being complete in itself. Thus a world 
> would be a superfluity and inexplicable, and acosm- 
ism would be the result. In that case, the world 
is not the expression of the nature of Brahma. But 
Sankara everywhere insists on the fact that the 
world of ata-~ is to be taken as the revelation of 
Brahma. 

(0) If, again, Brahma i entirely separated 
from the world, ~He would be like a human artist 
fashioning independent and self-existing matter. 
But Brahma being regarded in Vedanta as also the 
material cause ( sutetaaree ), He is not like an 
external cause, but He expresses His nature as it is 
in the world. 

(c) We find in the Upanishads that the aTH-eq 
is— 

(i) im Brahma or with Brahma—‘@ (ataet) 
USAT ae aR and “qrenantar--WTUa” i 

Also the ataeq is— 

(ii) . oo with Brahma "arene ta a9” 
and “sqqi:......aTaT: |” r 
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Thus, we find the ara-eu 7. e. the world is dix 
tinguished from (way) and yet identified with 
(saq) Brahma. It means His nature is expressed — 
in ajaeg. It does not mean that the atTaeq is the — 
product of any external energy—as the scientific © 
antecedent. It means—the arme@q is the expression — 
—the counterpart of His nature, i. e, He became — 
His own object, not something separate. (This is 
material cause, the objective Yaya ). 


(d) The world, according to Vedanta, is declared — 
as neither qq, nor aaq. It means, if it is absolutely — 
waq, % ¢. negative—privation of Reality—less 
being.—then the world would be a mere illusion ; — 
for, all reality belongs to Brahma and not to the 
world. To avoid this, the world has some sort of — 
reality (wat) given-to it which is dependent on 
Him. Hence Brahma is called in Vedanta as 9dr 
az. But, nor can the world be absolutely aq; for, 
in that case, it would be independent of, separate 
from, Brahma, which would destory His unity. 


(e) We see, therefore, that Brahma has invested ‘ 
the content of His Will ( age ) with a being ( aat): 
He is the unconditioned source and back-ground : 
of the world conditioned by Him. He is for this a 
reason called the eegz of the world. As Brahma — 
is transcendent, His being does not swallow up the — 
being of the world. As He is the unconditioned 4 
source of the world conditioned by Him, and as it 

_ is constantly sustained by His activity, He is also — 
called the aft-re of the world. 


We quote here what Nilakantha, that fait 
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follower of Sankara has stated in his gloss on the 
section of the’ Gita— 
“eaaare (feare) See, Te Ca Ae Hae; Ay TeATART 
wat’? | 
“There are two portions in the world : the visible - 
changes ( fatas ) of Nama-rtipa belong to the world ; 
and the being and energy—®dat-e wTI—( lying 
hidden behind the Vikaras) belong “to Brahma 
which He has given to them, upon which the 
Vikaras stand. For this reason Brahma is called 
aat-efane.” If you disconnect the changing 
*Nama-ripas i. e. the Vikaras from the Being and 
Energy lying behind them, they would immediately 
become wnreal; for there would be nothing upon 
which those changes could stand. Hence we find it 
~ stated—“arg aver aefia fafaq, aq star fafag'e 
‘aaq amaa” (ase aie ); ie. “Tf the underlying 
atma be removed from the things of the world, how- 
ever minute or great they may be, they would at 
once be unreal.” Also for this reason it is said 
everywhere—“If there is no intelligent principle as 
controller, behind this unintelligent world of Differ- 
ences, there would be no action at all”—“a@aanata: 


Sanfasr-faaarat, ataaarq warfeaq |” 

So, Brahma is described in Vedanta as @wt- 
m fanz. 

(f) The ébject of His will is not outside Him- 
self and He is not limited by anything outside 
Himself. As He is beyond the spatial and temporal 
order of the world, it cannot enter Lg the essence 
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of His being. He is. not, therefore, identical with — 
the totality of things—His immanent activity di- 
recting and controlling the process of the world. 
And this view does not lend support to the idea of 
an external designer isolated and standing outside, — 
who arranges things according to his plan. The — 
principle of unity is present in the whole system — 
of the series of ‘many’ and is immanent in each — 
part— ) 
“are francand wietanfetetirny saferey anaft — 
( ae Go Wlo t-R-25), 






But this system of parts has its source above- 
and beyond the system itself,— ‘ 
—‘afe maeiray ‘sala’? asaq” ( Ho Fo Ale est ) 

[ “It is Brahma which is always to be distinguish : 

ed from the Nama-ripa”.]_ - , 
All the elements of the world are related toa : 

ath 


single source and sustained by,it, also are directed 
to a single end.— : 


“ataamiaewatq... ane — { go Ble HAR re * 






If you ignore this Supreme Principle of the worl, se 
the evolution of the world will be a dream.— = 
‘Sama aeaag TEITH? | : a 

(3) There are critics of Sankara-Vedanta, wid : 
suppose the Vedantic Iswara ( God ) as an unreal: 


terms as dAvidydimaka ( afaenaa ), *Avidya-kalpita : 
(sfaenafea )—in connection with Iswara. But 7 
this seems to me to be a hasty conclusion craw a 


from imperfect data. That this is clearly a- 
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conception will appear from the following considera- 
tions :-— 

What Sankara has really done is that he has 
used the term Avidyd in connection with N&ma- 
ee ss ; 

“efaarafaa-armenanagan <ac wate 1” 

We have seen above that Brahma, of its own 
motion, has manifested its nature in the form of the 
universe of Nama-ripas. This is its immanent 
aspect. Ordinarily, people take this aspect of 
Brahma as Iswara. In our practical concerns of 
life, in our everyday Vyavahara, we are quite satisfied 
with taking the world as a manifested form of God ; 
as it is the cause itself which transforms itself into 
various forms— ~ 

“gaarceany 9 faarera ofa ‘fafney ate.” — 

(me Ge ate, 4. 4. 20.) 

[As God isthe cause of all modifications ( faars ), he 
takes upon himself the modifications and becomes thereby 
modified, and thus he appears in specific form”.] 

So, God is taken by ordinary people as an all- 
inclusive whdle—gayaar: aaata: &c. &c. But to take 
Iswara (God) in this way is but the effect of 
avidya. For, it is our avidya which imagines the 
Nama-ripas én the self as its essential property or 
wy. That is to say, the ordinary people, as soon as 
the Nama-ripas appear, imagine them to be the 
essential property of the Self (Brahma)— 


“sna ca ‘way fafrarem sa faefati: ofcrerai” (He we), 
It is assumed that because the world of N 
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a 
rtuipas is manifested from Brahma, a actually : 
becomes the world— cer 
“fafamaenafiagan, aataeere , Saat set sfaaq” | | 

( Fe a ate, 2. 3, 17.) 

[ “That the Self is really distinc? from, and not affected by, 
the Nama-ritpa is forgotten, and it is taken as deeply tinged — 
with Nama-riipas, as we say ‘this fellow is deeply affected by the © 
woman” F 

In this way, Iswara is looked upon as something — 
other ( sq) than Brahma ; as if Brahma, as soon as 
Nama-riipas appear, becomes restricted to them, 
and thus in their connection is made something 
quite different (aq) (from Brahma itself). But — 
this is a wrong view. He is indeed’ the world, but — 
yet He is something more ;—this fact is quite for 
gotten by people under the influence of avidya— 

“CHAT SAT AAT a1, araHelia, sesh a ( armaraTaa 
wafa )?.— ( fe we, 18, 22, ) 


[ “i.e. The finite Self or God (Iswara ) is this 
much i, e. restricted to particular effects,—and there 
is nothing beyond it, higher than it ;—such a view 8 — 
fit for the ignorant people.” ] 2 3 

The fact is, although, we admit, this view of 
Iswara is sufficient for ordinary purgoses of life, still _ 
the other side of the question ought not to be for 
gotten or ignored. As Brahma is transcendent and 
perfect, no one of its determinations or forms cal 
exhaust it ; no one of its actualisation¢ can fix it m 
a final or rigid form. The true view of the thing is. | 
that Iswara, though the cause of the world of (ane 
rupa, — not thereby become restricted or entire 
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reduced to the effects created ;—but as it has also a 
transcendental nature which remains wnaffected by 
these, it is no other than Brahma itself— 


“galmaeq... tery wats | fee aatshe “wfrererca’ cana fa” 
(ewe, 1.6.) 


~ 


{ “As he has become all...... He is composed of the 
Nama-ripas of all. But still He is more than these 
Nama-riipas.” ] 

If, then, we restrict Iswara to the Nama-rupas, 
and thereby take Iswara as something quite different 
—sq—from Brahma itself, such a view of Iswara 
must be declared as wnreal. That is to say, the 
immianence of God should not be taken in the sense 
of Divine identification with the world. 

We thus see now that Iswara is not really some- 
thing different ( sq) from Brahma itself. Though 
He has assumed the form of the world, He is the © 
same Brahma in-reality (ataraa:). This is the 
correct view, according to Sankara-Vedanta. 


—I—. 


if 


WHAT IS MAYA 


: AND 
Why is it Anirvachaniya—afaaaata ? 


(1) Maya is the ‘Seed’* of the world of differences 


The universe, prior to its modifications or different 
iations into names and forms ( @1@-eq ) was in an 
undeveloped, undifferentiated ( sfama) condition. 
This Avyakta state of the world is called Maya (ata) 
by Sankara who defines it as— 


“gaa fea ‘ma’, aaraa faqruaig,....81: MST 
qatar” | ( a» @ we, 1, 4. 3.) 


[{ “This undeveloped prior state of the world which is inexplic- 
able because it is the same and also not the same, is called 
Maya, and it is dependent on God ( Iswara ),’’ } 


The Panchadashi repeats the same idea in its 
own way thus— 

“aferanfaaiae, amerareattire | 

sfatramafrsr’ u ( 13. 63. 65.) 


ESE ne sen Sarena weeny omuaneern ora 

* In calling it to be ‘seed’, it is not to be understood that — 
the original entity is completely exhausted when it assumes the — 
form of the world. It is net like an organic development, but 
a manifestation of the Reality without affecting its initae sty 
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{ ‘The ‘unmanifested’ refers to the indescribable force of 
Maya inherent in Brahma which transcends all modifications.””] 

This Maya has been identified in the Vedanta 
with Prana and Prana beinga sort of energy, it 
cannot exist and operate independently ; it must 
have Brahma for its substratum. An energy apart 
from its substratum ( 91774 ) is a figment of imagima- 
tion. Sankara has not made the mistake of our 
Scientific teachers who have, like Herbert spencer, 
reduced things and qualities and every object to 
particles with perpetual motion. Sankara makes it 
—azawqiraiat, dependent on Brahma. This prior 
undifferentiated state of changing areas we now 
pereeive, is sometimes called in Sruti non-being or 
aq. But non-being does not imply anything un- 
real, but it really means the undifferentiated prior 
state of this world. An earlier world had been with- 
drawn into that condition out of which it sprang and 
the latter world was not yet proceeding into being— 


“a fe wameefamae mgqad: were seeds: | fa afe 2 
rer aaRuery wing SeacaETe ‘warTTH’ (He Ge He 2.1.17.) 

“safefa srmanaacans- ‘faster’ atiad ae SUA,.....7 FE WEA: 
earn wie? ( He ae, 2,7.) 


[ “The employment of the term Asat does not signify that 
there was absolute non-existence—negation—of the effects pre- 
vious to their production, What then? The difference lies only 
in two conditions, In the prior state the wea was non-developed 
( awarees7 ), whereas in the present state it is developed.” } 

( “The term Asat means Brahma as non-differentiated which 
is opposite to—different from—the particular differentiated 
( S587) condition of Nama-ripa. From pure negative some- 
thing positive cannot be born.” } ~ 
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The commentary on the Chhandogya is more ex: 
plicit in its:description of this condition— = 
“See wyqqe: fafaanfaaenates,—aq-ataiiegY 
tagaene-nefa ( “eta fae cena ance ‘feeate’ avafa”’ 
—we fine) aardtq! aatsia warafeere” aq _ cawaG...9e Cae 
faa fei ; aasia mata weaaq” | (ate ate, 3, 19. 1.) 
[ “That which, prior to its appearance, was called ‘non-exist- 
ence’—being dormant and inert—as if non-existent, became 
turned towards an existent effect, having its activity (aef#) — 
aroused a little, and thus became ‘existent’ i. ¢, mobile. It grew 
by means of a slight manifestation of name and form just likea 
sprouting seed. It then became further materialised &c. &c.”] - 
(a) Brahma is behind this seed ( aist ), not 
affected ( fafeyanz ) by it, and it has no reality apart 
from Brahma.— ‘ 7 
This prior undeveloped state is the seed ( at) of 
the world-tree. This undifferentiated condition i — 
the sum-total of the powers of organs and organisms — 
—an aggregate of the possibilities ‘or potentialities of 2 
all material existences.— ; 
“aa RARAAMATTATT scare cenfraarercerart qantas 
stettemaa eanfed <zafaqrataa scent” | (ae ate, 3, 11) 
[ “The Avyakta is the seed of all the universe, the unmodi- 
fied state of name and form, the aggregate of the potentialities of 
all powers of organs and organisms, entering or woven into the — 
Self, as warf and woof,—as the potentiality of a fig-tree in@ 
fig-seed.”” } a 
It is, in fact, the undifferentiated seed of the world. 3 
This is.Mayd. And in this state, the Maya is not 4 
non-entity ; for, the world cannot emanate. from 4 
sheer non-existence—qaq or SHTa. At the time of fe 
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the dissolution of the world, the modifications of the 
Nama-ripas ( Vikaras ) became undifferentiated, sub- 
merged in it.— 
RAAT soos AS TH TAs TE, A MATT: 3a oerat: fag 
ares, aICUaTT” | ( %e ate, 2, 4.) 
“qaagat Wanstead domme saaedra’ cafe”? 
(ae ao ae, 1, 4, 2.) 
[ “This is the highest Aasa and it must be Avyakrita— 
because the highest Akasa has been used elsewhere in connection 
with Akshara. We may take Guha—the Cavity—in apposition 
sto Akasa and construe “‘the cavity of the Avyakrita Akasa”. 
In this cavity are hidden— exist submerged—all the substances 
in all’time, because it is the Cause and it is exceedingly 
subtle,” ] 


{ “The prior state is known as ‘Avyakta’. The modifications, 
of ataeq disappeared and théy took the form of ‘Seed’ ( ata) or 
Potency or seminal form.’’ } 

This undifferentiated seed has Brahma for its 
substratum (uzasqurqat). Brahma is, therefore, 
called through this seed of the world, itself a seed— 


“Stet at weaqarai-----garaaq” (ale ate, 7. 10.) 
and Sankara explains the term qarqa as—atsitt- 
eaquaq—as an iltimate Cause. Both the Nirguna 
Brahma and Méyé, being undifferentiated ( fafeaita ), 
are indistinguishably blended (‘fazaram faataatg— 
Bde ae ) ; and- we find the illustration of “honey and 
its flavour inseparably mixed, the butter and its 
Sweetness, the Ganges falling into, and remaining 
inseparably mixed with, the ocean, with its name 
and form dropped.”— i 

3 
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“arate cag, 8 agaaa, aqenfee-nanfeaq ( fee'@ atet a a 

88, araaeiaaal...,.. cater’ waz 4 MaR—wo 6.5) far 

aE; Gre: Sufafear: wate... . cava... mfaTAT TEL” : 

( we we, 4, 1-2.) 

This Maya, Sankara points out, is not negative 

( qaq or “spraae”) but is positive ( @euaq)— 

H° @ ate, 2.2. 26. But as there is, between the : 

Maya and Brahma, a Swarupa or Tadatmya relation 

(“amafea: aafafa 3q? ae ‘arern’-aaqeaalr 

UW:—Ae Wo ute, 2.2.38)”, the Maya has no reality ot, 
Swarupa apart from Brahma. Although inseparably - 


blended, Brahma still remains untouched, unaffected 
by Maya. F 


iid] 
bes 





“serena J a7 VE GTATATTST',.., .ATRET TATA “Af? “Af 

(ge ate, 1. 3. 2.) 

“areata aMeaATe’, aaa aifiatg aad aa” aa 

5 ( ate ate, 8. 14, 4. ) i 

[ “What stands beyond this ‘Avyakrita’—this undifferentiat 

ed seed, is the highest Self..-.-.distinguished from sama, 7% 
and karma and stated in Sruti as ‘not so’ ‘not so’ &c.” ] . 


[ “It is different from name and form, is not touched by the 
name and form, yet it unfolds both; such is the character of 
Brahma,” } 


This seed of the differentiated Namé-rupe a 











this Avyakta, is Brahma who is the Cause of a 
causes, the Ultimate Cause ; and being the U bagese 





- 
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‘AANA TEs veo A AART-ALTT | ( age me, 3, 41. ) 
“aq angst Gane’ afaquel,.....qaasemeq® sare 

wee” | ( ae a ate, 2.3.9.) 

{ “Brahma is beyond this Avyakia ( seed ).+-++ as Brahma 
is the Cause of all other causes.” ] 

[ “Brahma must be devoid of change, is not subject to modi- 
fication ; for, in this unbroken line of causal series, your reason 
cannot find satisfaction until and unless you hit upon a Cause 
which is Itself an uncaused Cause and hence not modifiable by 
any antecedent. To avoid this regress, Brahma must be held 
to be the changeless ultimate ground of the Avyak¢a seed of the 
aay.” J 

qecaead AA-S7-ANAN AG... LTT | Vera Parag Ge: 

Asam, aarp ot sa Aa aeny gH ( waa ) 

quafa” | z ( ae Ge He, 4, 2, 21-22. ) 

[ “This power or energy of the seed of names and forms is 
itself changeless, as it is the cause of all ( phenomenal ) changes, 
Its substratum is God. As the cause of the differences of arq-e9, 
it is itself undifferenced ‘and hence it is known as Adshara, 
But the Ultimate Reality behind it is also called Akshara. This 
is the true Cause,“not subject to change, and it lies beyond the 
Akshara—the causal seed or Maya.” ] 

As the Maya has no Swaripa or reality of its 
own apart from Brahma, it is not an independent 
principle like the Pradhana of the Sankhyas. It 
isnot really different trom Brahma. For, it is 


Brahma as aqaraifage (a7, 3.19.1), as satya 
(e ye, 1.1.5. ), that is to say, it is Brahma about 
to manifest itself. It is Brahma as anfaalfuarre 
(@1.1.8) ie. as desiring tc differentiate itself. 
It is Brahma as ‘qraranafaaa fae a (a, 1.2121), 
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s “yafaaeaarana”’ (ate 8 14.1); Le it x 
Brahma only looked upon as the material cause of — 
the world. It is Brahma as sqqiaa, as sapaat 7eefa 
fqe 1.1.8); that is to say, it is no other than — 
Brahma about to show itself as growing or somewhat : 
inflated—as a-seed appears inflated when about to — 
produce itssprout. It is Brahma inclining to act — 
or with its impulse aroused ( Syguata-vafa—are, 
3. 19. 1). 

This state is very beautifully described in the — 





Mundaka Upanishad * thus— a 
“ag srtad sqfunicasies a1q we tia Aagqeaat afte 
anfeafiaaenaty saa”? | ( Ge ale, 1. 1. 8.) 


This is Maya. It is Brahma itself under a parti- ; 
cular state. \Hence how can -it be different from — 
Brahma ? Because a_ slight distinction arose, a — 
separate name—Maya—was given. But a change — 
of state cannot effect a real change to the nature — 
of the Absolute. For, it was nota complete expression — 
of the Absolute. The Absolute Brahma distinguished — 
itself as its object from itself asa Subject. This — 
object is known by the designation of Maya in the — 
Vedanta. T ° Z 


Sankara asks— 
“fat gueaq ‘aad, aq waqqattat-srre fasat wate”? ? 
* cf, also Tatwat Text—"aa: wefa: seat gad?’ bee ; 
innate and ancient Spiritual fervour energizing a little,” 


+ Itis tobe noted as Brahma appeared in subject-object ~ 
relation, it stood at the’same time beyond this cd oy : 


subject-object form, cee 3 
7 Boal: 


ont 
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He thus replies— 
“‘qearmaraafaend aa-<t saad anfealiea xfa aA.” | 
( ae Ge ale, 1. 1, 5, ) 

That is to say,—The undifferentiated causal seed 
of the world of’ differences was what constituted 
the ‘object’ of Divine knowledge. How can it, then, 
be something absolutely different from Brahma ? 
It is Brahma finding expression gradually in the 
differences of ata-eg in the world. 

At the present moment also, when that undeve- 
_loped seed has actually differentiated into the modi- 
fications of nima-ripas, they still remain in Brahma— 

“a fe sertadte ara’ anuamaate ‘eae’ aaa | aaa 

gaa maqractafeR” | ( ae Ho He, 2. 1.7.) 

[ “Even now, the effects—the ata-eqs—do not exist severed 
from their cause, Both before and after, the effects always 
stand related to the Self,” ] 

‘qraraenateniaa eatreng ( arret ) afaaa”’ | 
“‘GIa-AITAIAA,.. ATA RTT A PATA”? | 

[ *They unfold, in all their conditions and stages, without 
being separated from Brahma.” ] 

[ “As they have no reality afart from Atma,.....the unity 
of the Atma is not affected.” ] 

Anandagiri remarks that “a thing which has an 
independent being of its own, must be independent 
in its activity. But as Maya has no reality of its 
own apart from Brahma, it is not an independent 
principle but entirely dependent on Him. It has 
no reality of its own” ( ‘“queaae BMNat Aaa 


7 eee sa: “madi aaaarfaee: | | aa: 
amfatary aqraqafa. )” "ay 





° 
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CS daca a gee 


(b) Brahma desired or willed ( daeq) to be 
many, and then yaf@ (action) arose in Him. 


Sankara describes it as “working of Divine know- 
ledge (“aw wrafaanaa aq;”— 

We quote him fully :— 

“fam a... STAIR, GaN a Aq aa AeA 

PAS 1.1.8 PATA AEA aRaq”? ( de ate, 2, 4-5, ) 

{ ‘All impulse, all activity is preceded by knowledge: 
Divine knowledge first arose ; it is the source of all knowledge,” ] 

This fact can also be proved from what Sankara 
has remarked in the Brahma-siitra-bhasya, 2. 2. 23— 
“sarang aratqamt sitearnata afew afefa: ar? | 
Sankara’s idea is— 

[ “Unless you desire something and exert yourself, you can 
not obtain a desired result or object. sot a non-entity can 
not produce an entity.” ] 

Here, to support this idea, we may quote what 


a 


Ananda-giri said in his gloss on the Mandukya- 


o 


Karika-bhasya— 


[ “The potter, when he wants to produce an earthen pot, 
must first have the idea of the pot in his mind, then he puts — 
that idea into practice, and when the pot is produced, it is the — 


mental idea (a'faq) which is converted into action (arta aaafa)- 


It is the ordinary people to whom only the action appears as 


real and as separate from the idea of the potter.” (4. 54) ] 
This involves the idea that it is Brahma which 


sets in motion— aa-afa -wz—this existent but not 
yet differentiated germ of the world, though 
affected by it. 


“auaeaitels fast ee a amisaa awate” | (we ae Hie, 2.3.41) | 


“a frcaree amit are “aaa, anq aaa’ anfeaa tf ps 
“STRTEE AM... FATS GETA” | (ae we, 2, 77 
| | 
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{ “None but Brahma can cause the unfolding of the Nama- 
riipa—the seed of the world,” ] 

[ “Unless there is an intelligent principle to control, how can 
there be brought about the unfolding of the world in Nama- 
rupas p And this intelligent principle which sets the world in 
motion, being the cause of all modifications, is itself beyond 
modification.” } : 

Thus, the underlying inner Self which contains 
within it the undifferentiated seed of names and 
forms, unfolded it by its own Power. The Maya 
is, therefore, the creative Power of Brahma. For 
this reason, Sankara in Taittiriya remarks— 


Cae waaaHEd, Waa staat anf”? ( 2.6.) 

{ “The Néma-ripa which is contained in the Atma in un- 
developed state ( implicit ), the Atma which is behind it makes 
it differentiated ( explicit },”’ ] 

(2) The Maya, considered from two view-points 
—Paramarthic and Vyavaharic.— 

It is the universal ( atare) which assumes 
a particular-(faaiq) form. The universal is the cause 
and its particular transformed state is its effect.— 

“aie amenaa acuta fiteaererataaa aa at 
wa”) ( Fo we, 2,2, 5.) 
and 
“qa @ frase aa-conata aaaana” 1 (a ae 1.3, 44) 

The universal remains identical with itself in 
and through ‘its transformed states and all changes 
or modifications involve differentiations into names 
and forms. In this way, what is the true cause 
underlies its effects which niay be regarded as its 
expressions. o 
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The Maya is two-fold. In its undifferentiated — 
causal condition, it exists undivided ( afawa) in, 


Hat see 


a 


and indistinguishable from, Brahma. It is real—_ 

—in this state; for it is not then looked upon — 
as separated ( aq ) from Brahma. This is its @tqraqr 
az, its universal aspect. But when it appears j 
differentiated in the form of effect or fanz, itis 
unreal—gqaq—in this state ; for, it is now viewed 


by us as different or separated ( sq) from the Uni 


versal or Brahma. This is its— fastatae, its partir — 
cular aspeet; and this is the ordinary Vyavaharic — 
view of the world of ara-eas. In its aTAraael, © 


the world is identical with Brahma and indisting- 


uishable from it. But when the modifications 
of nama-ripas ( fates ) appeared, it is its faxtorae; i 
—the world of Nama-ripas is now taken as some- : 


thing—Separate (sansa fra sfa—ae 2. 1 19) 


from the underlying, hidden universal, i. e. from 3 
Brahma, and is regarded as a self-sufficient entity. 


After the manifestation of the changes or the unfold- 
ing of the differences of n&ama-ripas, some distinct 


: 


ion or Faawm or faxtaraat, i.e. some particular 


modification ( Vikara) appeared which was not 
present prior to its manifestation. ~With this fact 
in view the Mindaka-bhasya observes— 


“fqaaqd qaaqug......caUd Tata Aq” | a 


d 
: 


fe ay Pry 


The Brahma-sutra also speaks of this 4aaG in 


_ the Aphorism 2.1.4— 
“a faaauales, aay Tq” | 


For, all finites aré divided ( fawa ) like a water 2 


pot, piece of cloth, pillar and the like. 
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( faa) is the characteristic ( @ura ) of the divided 
(or finite) things, and it is this characteristic which 
separates one finite thing from another. This 
characteristic was absent prior to manifestation.* 
Brahma, as well’ as the world-seed, was devoid of 
modification ( faa@iz) in that stage, and therefore it 
(the world) is called as its aratataet. As soon as 
there is manifestation, the changes or faqs involv- 
ing nama-ripas appear: But prior to manifestation, 
they were in atateay or unmodified, universal form. 


, “eae faaaire wWa-SoRaha Braaaq” 

: : ( ae wate, 1.3.41 ), 
ie. “All modifications are differentiations into names 
and forms.” 

In the Taittiriya, we find it stated that before its 
differentiations ( faatzs ) appeared, the unmanifested 
or undeveloped world of naéma-ripa may be designat- 
ed as Atma ; for, it was indistinguishable from, and 
identical with, Atma in that condition. But as soon — 
as it was differentiated, as soon as it manifested in 
visible form and modifications of na&ma-rupas 
appeared, it was now called as—awlae, shaped and 
Shapeless. That is to say, previously the na@ma-rupa 
in seed-form was identical with ( qa~q ) Brahma and 
therefore it was Sat (aq), because unseparated, 
indistinguishable, from Brahma. But as soon as it 
came out of Brahma in the shape of modifications 
(frames ), as there was some distinction—some 


qaqw, we began to look upon # as something quite 





* This fact is brought out in 4° @, 2.1.7. “arafierTang fi amr 
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Anya (aq) and unrelated to Brahma—as if self 
sufficient and independent.* The modification or 
faa is distinguished from its cause or yafa, butit 
cannot be separated from it; for, Prakrits lies 
hidden behind the Vikaras always— , ; 


“‘safa-faeral 424 aoe”) ‘‘safa wfana nafa-feaee { 
wae; | : 


As 


{ “There must be distinction between Prakriti and it 
Vikara ; between the cause, and its effect ; otherwise both woud 
become synonymous,” ]} : 

There must, no doubt, be some difference betwee a 
the cause, and its modification in the form of its 
effects. But there cannot be absolute different? 
between them. Yet, we, in our Avidyd-vasthi— 
sifaaraet, under the influence of Avidya in whose 
grip we always are, look upon the particulars of 
nama-ripa, the fasiqs—as absolutely separate from 
the underlying universal or the “atataq. This is ow 
vyavaharic view of the world.— : 


“RTT ose TACT oe TAAUAT FI TENET wate”) Dp, 

( ge ae, 4. 3. st) 

[ “It is our Avidya which ( falsely ) presents the world & 
something quite different, as a separate thing, an indepence® 
icy") 3 
But even in our Vyavaharie view, the chang® 
really stand connected with their . Samanya—tb 
underlying hidden Reality— 





* aa ‘fatiw ( characteristic of modifications ) i 
afeftanrt ( Divided ) am @aqaq, 3 oa faite: morsel 
Sreenteekiaa 4 qursaq am” ( Sankara ). 4 
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‘serra STHeIAy FART Fie eee Be (ANT; BAIT SAT? 
( ge ate, 1.6, 1.) 

[“It is the Universal which sustains the particulars by 
giving them its own nature or reality.+++-+ All Particulars are 
woven into or comprehended in the Universal.” } 

It is not possible, therefore, to separate the nama- 
ripas from Brahma which is their sustaining ground, 
without which they cannot stand even for a minute. 
This is Sankara’s Paramarthic view. By this, vikaras 
as such, do not become unreal ; only they are not 
to be conceived as something separated ( sq) from 
the Reality, as self-existing and independent— 

‘ew fe fanata at anuamants qaaaie” | 
: (ae ae ale, 2,1. 7.) 

[ “The effects do not even now exist severed from the essence 
of the cause, independently.” ] 

Sankara remarks in the concluding portion of his 
elaborate discussion about the relation between the 
cause and its effects thus— 

“aaarasta ‘acmaifamae’ ‘aerrarare” (we to, 2, 1. 14.) 

[ “The author of the Sutras declared the effects as non- 
separate, non-diflerent from their cause, from the Paramarthic 
stand-point,” ] 3 

To declare the world of area as wnreal is to 
make it separated from Brahma, to make it w=q or 
different, or to put it outside of Brahma. In this 
view, the Infinite would become simply as not-finite. 
But such an Infinite is a false infinite. For, in this 
case the opposition between the world in time and 
space and the Eternal Brahma’ would be absolute 
and the Infinite would itself become finite { a+ ge~ 


£7: 
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ate, 3.2.37). To guard against this difficulty, San 
kara has established the position that Brahma does 
not exclude byt include within Him the world of 
nama-ripa— : 
“@ (ara-ea) azar ae wer” sate) 

ie. Brahma has within Him the naima-ripa ie, 
the principle of multiplicity, limitation —arat. 
Again— re’ 
agreed f¥......fairatementnente frirwent sania”) 

(ae ate, 4.4.4.) 








[ “It is the nature of the thing which permeates and compre? 
hends within it all its adjectival differences i, e. predicates.” ] 
(3) The Maya is afaeqaata (Anirvachaniya)— 
Now, in this connection, I should like to invite 
your attention to’a very important observation 
made by Sankara in connection with the Maya. He 
has everywhere called the Maya or nama-rupa as 
sfacraata (inexplicable)— : 
“qari aha aaed,..arafe; nafafefe...wae? 

( ae qo ate, 2, 1. 14 and 2. 1. a.) 

This Maya which is manifested into the differ 
ences of nima-ripa is known in Sankara-Vedanta a8 
ufeanrfa-faa, because it is liable to change. And 
Brahma is described as qze-faa, because it 7 








cends all, it is subject to no change or transform 
ation. : 

Parinami-Nitya ( afearfa-faeq ) has been ks 
descrived— 


“faimanranta aq-neaiet fie’ za waqarererafetae 4 


fafmargqaa’*; (ge me, 1,4, 7,) [Also, Vide—#e wm 
at 
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{i,e, “Unless one part or state of a thing becomes another, 
the change of the thing cannot be conceived and that is called 
Parinami-Nitya which through its changes of states or parts 
retains its identity.” ] 

Sankara deseribes Kutastha-Nitya ( qzw-fae ) 
thus — : 

“seq (am) analfaa qzeina’...,..cafatrarcied... ” 
( ae ate, 1.1. 4.) 

{ “Brahma is Kutastha-Nitya, the highest reality, free from 
all changes......having no parts &c,”” * 

Keeping these two kinds of Nitya in view, 
Vedanta makes Maya as the direct material cause 
( sureta ) of thé world, and Brahma is indirectly the 
substratum of the world. There is the transcendent 
Brahma behind the May& which constitutes the 
material cause of this changing world of nama-ripa. 


When the Maya came out of Brahma, when the 
Avyakta stage grew into Vyakta stage, it came out 
48 universally pervading Prana-spandano—“afraera- 
aa arwe”-—which gradually developed into three 
forms of energy— 


“ar-acedaat magenta  senenfaynfeeraiesic- 

farcry serena o fradtae” | (ete, 5. 1. 15.) 

[ i. e. “All the causes and effects, the external and in 2rnal 
organs, &c,—are only different manifestations of the single 
deity of Prana differentiating into the cosmic ( wfa@a ), physical 
Csfiya) and Psychic ( sea) energies, and God supervises 
Over these’, ] 

In Vedantic nomenclature, the first manifest- 
ation of Maya as yra-eea is known as Hiranya- 


* We shall treat these points more elaborately subsequently: 





a 
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garbha ( feceand ). In a@zg-are, it is described as— 
“Sagmine areata (i. ec. fasra-fararafanng ) 
aerarar’? (3.10). For, it contains all the subse- 
quently evolved external and internal senses and 
five elements. The finite selves derive all their 
elements of comprehension and action from this 
universal Prana or the world— 


“Seiaa: W-SAAAAAT..... NIGHANG,...7 F maifegun 
| Aaagaa” | ( ete ate, 5. 10. 2.) 

This Maya or Prana is not simply material or . 
physical, but something more. It is with a view to 
present this important fact before our view that 
Sankara has described it to be— 

“‘qaraaraaaaana’— 

That is to say, “the Maya is neither @q nor 
a-aq ;” or in other words,—it is itself (aq) and 
also not-itself ( 4-aq ). f 

The true significance of this has been very beauti- : 
fully brought out by the great poet Magha in his — 
immortal work “Sishupala-badha”, by an illustration. — 
We quote here the last two lines— 

“fadfeaan faguedsa, ~ 
wataa aayfa—‘‘atsare:” a2;” | 

Take the words—“aysfa, 3-3:"”— 

“He is the same man, yet he is not the same”. 

The story of Sishupala is well known to you all. 
The same man took three successive forms and names — 
in three successive births. The poet is describing g 
Sishupal¢ in his last birth, who in his im nef mepeey is 

od 
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“preceding birth appeared as Ravana, and this 


Ravana was no other than MHiranya-Kashipu of 
his former birth. The poet says that this Sishupala 
is the same Ravana, although to the ordinary people, 
he, in his present guise of Sishupala under which 
form and name he has now appeared, seems to be not 
the same. Sishupala is the same man known as 
Ravana, but he seems not the same man because he 
has now concealed himself ( fatfeatan ) under his 
present form of Sishupala. 

This is exactly the Vedantic idea as propounded 
by Sankara. Poet Magha seems to have been very 
well acquainted with the Doctrine of Maya-Vada. * 

The world of nama-ripa is always changing, 
always developing, from one stage to another— 

“qrararafteafarcta...,..9t0 Gta yaa Hafe,.....0aeiafata”? 

(ae me, 4, 1. 11.) 

(“In successively higher and higher forms, the wealth of 
wisdom, power &c, is manifesting itself...by God’s tanta,” 
This za'nfi js God’s May’, as Sankara himself states else- 
where in his sentence—‘‘qrtacam ata yar”, ] 

Now, the world of nama-ripa is constantly 
changing ; but what does the ‘change’ signify ? The 
world of nima-tipa is finite, i.e. incomplete ; hence 
it is always changing to complete itself ; it is moving — 
towards something beyond it which would make it 
complete——to make it what it really is. The world 





* The poet even uses the term ®@1 in his Stanza, which 
represents 41. The poet also employs the illustration of 744 
T%—as an actor, just as Sankara hintSelf uses the term Wzaq 
in “Qeaneta, w—senrq ana, ste alo tabi &e. = oo 
(¥ 2. 4. 18, ) a 








3M 
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° 


of nama-ripa is, therefore, not merely physical but 
something more ; it is itself, no doubt, but it is also 
not itself: not itself i.e. it is self-transcendent— 
going out of itself towards self-completion. It is 
because behind the world, a transcendent element is — 
present. Hence, self-transcendence is the charac 
teristic of every change, every stage, through which 
the world is passing. Therefore, every stage is 
what it is and also something other than what tt #. 
Apart from this co-existent transcendent factor, the 
world is nothing. This self-transcendence implies _ 
the presence of a transcendental element. Behind . 
Prana, there is the inexhaustible ( qaqa) Nirguna — 
Brahma.— é 
“qaafed aaa am waaw qeaafa aaq) aantad as 
aay aaa: Atanarat fra’, wet Pavan serdtfa aeasia”— 
(ate ate are,—fafe’s gloss.) 

[ “The term Prana is the world-see¢, and the unknown — 
Brahma is defined as ‘Sad-Brahma’ ( a<-am ) in relation to, 
in identification with, this Prana, This non-intelligent world 
of differences existed in the form of this seed ( atararm ) out of 
which it is produced. It is this seed of Prana which developed of — 
became manifested as this non-intelligent world.” ] | 

“aq sqae vkaat froma ga’ ( waq aq a...eeaart 

‘ae? aceasta” | ( ate ate, 10. 39.) : 

[ “Anything into which ‘I have not entered would be 
without self (could not exist) and would be void (a ), ‘ 
Therefore, everything is of My nature i.e, ‘I? am the ‘Seed’ 
( Essence ) of everything”. ] : 

The appearance of life and consciousness at the 
last stage of the development would indicate the - 
source of the whole process of development, + e 
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lower cannot create the higher out of its own seta 
resources ; in that case, the Naiydyika Asat-vada 
( saqrarerere ) would arise. Hence, the -life and 
finally consciousness must have been present from 
the very beginning. For this reason, the Vedanta 
has placed Nirguna Brahma-chaitanya poste Maya 
or Prana-seed. 

We see, therefore, that the Prana controlled by 
facia (Chidatms ) contained within it life and 
consciousness which subsequently appeared. The 
world, in its continuous transformations, remains as 
>it is; for, its content is always the same (i.e. the 
weds). “fafaaarwafa aqueafaafe:” *. For 
this reason, it is called as ufeurfa-faa. But as 
there is a transcendent element behind it, it is also 
other than what it is; for, it contains within itself 
the condition of all else which is to be in every 
succeeding stage; and this transcendent element 
is—qee fra ( Vid®. ae Ge ate, 1. 1. 4 \— 

“aa fafaq ofcarfa-fare’...aeafa gia faewa |...see qe ire 
sooo SAAT SAA &c. &c. 


—And this element is moving the world conti- 

huously to newer and newer stage— 
“ay at......9maa... ‘Waa a —Taeeteaa face in 

the Anubhuti-Prékash. + 

Ultimately, this Prana is, therefore, nothing but 
Brahma itself at the source and is nothing but 
Brahma in the end, 

— 


* fatiamqafa &c, &c.—It means, in aod through its chang- 
ing states it preserves its identity of content. 

t 43 at &c. &c,—It means, the particle ‘¥ in ¥MA4 is sig- 
Rificant. It brings out the fact of inexhaustible ‘new additions’s: f-, 
i,€. novelty and creation not present in the earlier stages mall : 


4 











III & IV. 


One End works in Nature 


AND 


in Finite Self. 


Sankara has drawn out distinction between the- 
respective characteristics of the Intelligent Self 
(aa) and the non-intelligent elements of Nature 
( waar ). you are particularly requested to bear 
in mind this point that Sankara has characterised 
the Intelligent Principle ( aa) as Swartha ( zara ) ; 
that is to say, it exists for itself and it has the 
reason or purpose of its existence in itself. Chetana is 
described as @a:fag, i. c. it is self-sufficient and 
does not depend for its existence on any other thing. 
Tn contrast with this characteristic marks of chetand, 
the achetana( s%aqa) material elements are des 
cribed everywhere as Parartha ( aq Je ‘existing : 
and working for something else which is other than — 
their own nature, or in other words—which exist — 
and work for the ‘purpose’ (End) of something — 
other than these elements. Sankara points out — 
the fact that achetana (sadaaq ) has no purpose of 
its own— 

“q@aa eratgaa®: &c. (a0 we 4, 3.7). [i 
— araes © fefarery,..4 Gee ngse” ( sue ale ain a 
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[The non-intelligent (matter) cam serve no purpose 
of its own &c.” ] 

[ “You, being intelligent, constitute an end or purpose in 
yourself..,you are not impelled by others”. ] 

(1) Sankara has thus described the nature of 
‘Purpose’ inherent in Brahma— 

‘cqrarhisaan: aIA:,..afe aes Waaaafa” (Fe ate, ) 

{ “The Atma is identical with its Purpose or ara ; i, €. its 
purpose is non-separate from its own nature, Non-intelligent 
things cannot desire, cannot have any purpose in themselves”.] 

Divine desires (atat;) are prompted by no extran- 
eous stimulating causes or motives, nor is Brahma 
influenced by them. For, its purposes are not separ- 
able and different ( qazqr; ) from it. 

Sankara thus observes in the Brahma-Sutra 
(1.4.14) :— : 

“All the passages setting forth creation and 80 
on subserve the purpose of teaching Brahma:::++- 
Creation is described, merely for the purpose of 
teaching us......as a means for the cognition of the 
Absolute Brahma but does not bring about an in- 
dependent result.” 

The manifested na&ma-ripas are to be taken as 4 
means for the realisation of the Purposes ( dares ) of 


God. God is best known by our mind through His 
PR a ee 


+ “dismmaa senfes fate: ante aaqarcs aafaeale ta are 
AamaT..fal we ‘saa’ qzee a arafaeatfe” (amie Aq 
anwateinsivanas ‘mamecare”,,.setede | a8 Femara warmer 
wraaatete:, saacaqitanigeads* Fave warladfeaq +” 
( TH-ate ), a 
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self-manifestations—through the manifestation and 
expression of His will ( #4 ) in the created world. 
These Samkalpas (daas) are but Divine Ideas 
existing as potential powers in Brahma—but they 
realise themselves in the particular individual objects 
which they evolve and sustain. The phenomenal 
objects are the expressions in time of the Ideas 
which are not in time and the Ideas can express 
themselves freely in time— 
“aavancam fe sorei fafmarraen? ( go ate 2. 4. 10). 
“afa a aq-anaca, faga-ofaaana, ara arifaaa”? 
(ae ate, 2, 4. 20). 
[ “When general ‘Names’ or Ideas express themselves, the — 
changing particular ‘forms’ follow.” } 
[ “As the particular forms are manifested, the general names 
or Ideas also finding them as their dwelling place, express 
themselves.” } 


And again— 


“‘afag squaaiarg aft siadtat fra’? (ae ate, 1, 3. 28). 
[ “On the production of the particulars, the unjversal Aérities 
or Ideas are constantly present,” ] 


These creative Ideas are a plurality of causes and 
they are the constituent elements of one Supreme 
_ Reality, and these are behind phenomena. All parti- 
cular changes are but the modes of action by means | 
of which the causes realise themselves and thus the : 
particulars cannot serve any independent purpose of 
their own. 

Similarly, all the particular elements of human 
orgamsm work together for the realisation of the » 


PRR ( sf ) of the Self which controls and 
t —- 
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“geal fe ard -acufatnat * fredaena-aed......8a 4 

wafa, aa ‘catafia a a erty Gate Saeed 4 

wafa 1”? (4, 2.7). 
[ “The functions of the senses and the organism are seen 
when there isa combination of physical and psychical elements 
together. Such co-operation or combination for the purpose ofa 


common object ( waviafa ) is not possible without an independent 
intelligent principle not so combined.” } 


Take the following also— 


“Seheantadiat a sara, F aara-‘orereal a’ fafa, 
> I] SRTMTT Aq PT aeataaaaa” ( ate ate, 13. 22 ). 

[ “The body, the senses, the mind, the intellect which are 
combined or organised together to serve the purpose of an intelli- 
gent Self, and which are what they are, only as made by that 
intelligent Self.” ] : 

You are to note here that it is not a passive adapt- 
ation of inert matter which submits to the influence 
of its environment merely. 


Sankara elsewhere remarks— 


“The Director is inferred by a logical necessity 
from the activity manifested by the ear and others 
combined, inured for the benefit of something distinct 
from them all (i.0. the Self). As things combined or 

- organised for a common end (vatgafaa 4) exist for 
the use of another thing not so combined, we argue, 
therefore, there is a director of the ear &c, and for 


whose use the whole lot exists and has been 
combined.” 


. 





° 


* About the @t¥ and @€Y,_they would form the subject 
matter of our next day’s Lecture, 2 Lp 1 
ae a Bs 
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Each of these fulfils a purpose, a function, and in 
fulfilling it, each contributes to the realisation of 
the purpose ( 3% ) of the cause within. 

In the Madhu-vidya ( agfaat, ae, 2.5.1—19), the 
great truth is emphasised, viz., there is a*reciprocal 
relation among all the elements of the world. San- 
kara shows ‘here that the world is a whole of inter. 
connected parts and their reciprocal aaa consists 
in the fact that there is not only an intimate relation 
amongst phenomenal things themselves but they 
mutually determine each other— 


“Saat wea 4 SIAN Ae", aeaaat AataaT- 
Sat Awa 4 SIAN HAA &c. &c. &.” 


° 


There is mutual determination -between the ex- 
ternal elements (qaqa) and the body, and between 
the physical and the psychical elements. The 
activities characteristic of a particular species ( anfa) 
are, Sankara suggests, what detérmine and dispose 
(aga: ) the particular way of working of the | 
elements of the animal organisms— 


“wa: afandiat faa) si-aenat ‘aga’ qa -aea- 
Taa:,...8 Ia smnfafaaTa ( Species ) wget wala... 
wtih: aaa: AHA STATA” Ke. &c. 


We find from the above remarks that the ele- 
ments are mutually determined in the interest of — 
Species ( ofa): that is to say, the whole working © 
has a reference to the racial ends. We may conclude, — 
therefore, that the development of organic forms in 
a body is purposive- to the interest of the typical 
result ( snfa ). : se 
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This is the truth we find everywhere inculcated. 
In the Katha-bhasya, the following important sen- 
tence occurs— 


‘a etat ‘cata a eaaticaty aaequqaaa | ‘aaa 
aa San 2 aaraq ‘aug a'eaamaee 4 ee’, aa aelelat 
wa | ae merdiaate a saa wfaqaefa | Wa: <atta ea 
quifefequa qua aca: amt safe wre uttafe... 
afaq srafa afa, ot oramt aquiefa: deat safaat ; 
gale’ sae ‘ae? mange, aad MNO Hag ANA Gea: Ga, F 
aaa: Ba: sefaata:” ( aise Ale, 5. 2 ); 


> [It may be urged that ‘the body becomes destroyed only by 
the exit of Prana, apana &c, and not by the exit of the Atma 
distinct from these,’? This is not so. These acting jointly for 
the benefit of some. other cannot be the source of life. The 
existence of houses &c. composite in their nature, has not been 
seen to be undirected by “some other not connected with them, 
for whose benefit they exist ; so also it should be in the case 
of the combination of Prana and the rest. Therefore, it is by 
some other alone dissinitfar to the combination of Prana and the 
rest, all these combined maintain their life, On which ‘Alma’, 
dissimilar to those combined, these two Prana and apana com- 
bined with the eyes and the rest depend and for the benefit of 
whom { not so tombined ), prana, apana and the rest perform 
their functions in combination, he is established to be other 
than they.” ] ms 

We find, therefore, that there is an End or pur- 
pose present in nature and within the organism, 
which works. 

(2) Non-intelligent blind Energy is incapable of 
producing order and adaptation (caarquua ae alqaraa, 
H° Bo, 2.2.1). It is supposed, Sor this very reason, 
that the natural world is adapted to the ends of ithe 
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Spirit. The forces, if unarranged, uncombined, un- 
utilised by a presiding consciousness or mind can 
not give rise toa single orderly system ( tqaq ) of — 
the universe. In the adaptation of the organism 
(2) to the external circumstances, snimal life 
makes the best use of the external environments, 
throws off disadvantages and wtilises the conveni- 
ences and thus builds up the organisms. There is, 
therefore, present in nature the End which nature | 
has to reach. It is operative through the whole 
field of nature forcing it to particular forms—a self 
realising idea. Such an end, such an idea,—must 
be at the beginning. We are obliged to refer this 
‘idea’ to an infinite mind which as its subject must 
be distinguished from the object in which it works. 
“An idea busy in the-world, but present to no subject 
is a contradiction”, as Martineau observes. 

The Sankhya idea of Prakriti is different. Accord- 
ing to Sankhya, Prakriti is the“condition of equili 
brium consisting in a uniform diffusion of three 
tendencies—power of doing work counter-balanced 
by resistance (of mass).” The world in this view 8 
something given in its complete form and is self- 
existent and independent. It is .a complete whole | 
given in its totality ; itis eternally complete—un 
changeable. Development within it discloses no new 
property which is not to be found in the pre-existing 
elements. The manifestation of effect is, therefore, 
only its passage from potentiality to actuality. 
Evolution is the development of the differentiated : 
within the undifferentiated—“liberation of | energy 
stored up in a collocation, by overthrowing th D 
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which goes on toa fresh collocation.” Hence, only 
the collocations change. 

But the Vedantic conception is quite otherwise. 
Satwa, Rajas, Tamas—aw-ta:-aa:—owe their 
mutual rélations of equilibrium together to some 
controlling influence of a whole which brings about 
connection and combination of interacting elements, 
so that each and all co-ordinate to realise a final end 
or purpose. Such interaction and reciprocal adapta- 
bility and sympathy of objects and of different parts 
(qwatiamratianwaa ) cannot be the result of 
Ymechanical working of blind energy, but it proves 
the presence and working of an immanent purpose 
which has brought about and COMBS OE the 
elements, so that a purpose  ( gan ) may be 
realised.* — : 

“geal aq-agary,..4 et: a: a fee: 1” 
“a'eqat qda’ ceq” ( ad, 2,7.) 
[ “For whose purpose and by whom urged or moved--++:: these 
activities work, he must be other than these.” ] 
[*It is seen that those which are combined together serve 
the purpose of some other for whose sake they are combined,” ] 

Prakriti, from the Vedantic position, is not, there- 
fore, an irrational,power independently working out — 
effects ( afeara—faantts ), but it is a rational creative 


power of Brahma—“aaa: squfamare anifafta 
aq aatfa fad; afaerara (ara) agafaaa 


aa: camara’ —TrTata in Fo ae. [| “Since wat 
is a power of vo Spirit, it cannot be an entity 


* afe stad eee rey gee” (8+ een) = 
cf, “aefnennea afagry a” (ae a )1 o payee 
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“qaqa... .cHIIMaaaS acaay Czar afafane: 


ae? ( ae Go we, 4, 4. 41). 





2 
distinct therefrom. s We can, therefore, never under- : 
stand the universe “as becoming merely, but as beings 
that is becoming.” Vikdaras ( farts ) are not mere 
changes, but movements to a definite End or goal, a 
progress.— ‘ ° 


7 
z 


{ “Although identical in its nature------there are degrees of — 
its progressively higher and higher manifestations—by the — 


splendour of His glorious power.” [ This ‘glorious power’— 


@aaqafa—is Maya, as Sankara himself explains in another place : 


“aeran aeaaraan,”? | f 
“afgatey fe quaannai...waaaa wfat anf: ; 
wat G Aaa aefeatata) am geist qaa' EA... 
, Wenig ¢ @S @eat = ‘aaa vifawafy aeq” 
; _ Cate ate, 15. 12). 
{ ‘The better manifestation of consciousness in the sun &c. 
i, due to a higher proportion of Satwa:--+--To illustrate, the 
“time face of man is reflected ina niirror ina greater or less 
vee of clearness, according as the mirror is more or less 
—transparent.” ] ‘ 
“sathacfafreacata aman Stat... gt ate 
fafaeat oad sre fagn wafa? = ( ete wo 1, 9,1). 
{ “He wins gradually higher and higher worlds up to 


 Brahmakasa (weuaia ) in order of merit —which is the ee Z 


and best supreme..,...he gains gradually higher and higher forms — 
of life progressively,” ] : 
“serra oy serag Gi—sie gee Cae: ae a: ge: afeTEe 
fa gat |... gea-ufagere a ‘gag -qe-aaretian— 
: (ae a ate, 3, 3. 14). 
In this quotation the phrase ‘gar “Wale 
significant :— 
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{** ‘It is higher and better than this’, ‘it is higher and better 
than the former’—in this way, the Supreme Self is the Highest 
of all, the best. In this unbroken series of the degrees of 
higher and higher orders, the Highest Self is to be gradually 
realised in the higher and higher forms of objects’’. ] 

(3) Our idea of the conditioned is composed of 
—(1) some kinds of being(a@rata)and (2)*the limits or 
conditions ( fasig or faat<) under which they are 
known. All the definite beings are qualitatively 
distinct in our consciousness and are all relative real- 
ities. These relative realities can be conceived only in 
vonnection with an Absolute Reality—anza-afataa 
wqaqal taq’—(aite HT° 2.16). Successive changes are 
determinations of a single substance ; it follows there- 
fore, that there is a plurality of substances produc- 
ing series of changes which are ‘the outer expression 
of those active essences which must be many, though 
ultimately constituting the nature of One Reality, 
and the changes cannot be conceived apart from 
those essences or causes.— 


“efa-az-ewanafafe: ‘afafaaata arcenfa’ ( Essential 
causal substances ) sutélamiatfa MH EA |...afe 
eafafa: afta gala’, a sere: a7” 
( we Ge ate, 2. 1, 18, ) 
“eae aga: ‘aa @a caw anaas SoeMAea” 
(2. 2. 26). 
: [“Those who want to produce certain effects. such as curd, 
Jats &c. employ for the purpose certain determined ( i. €, Corres- 
Ponding ) causal realities such as milk, clay &, He would not 
employ clay for the production of curd; neither would he em- 
_ Ploy milk, if he wants to produce a jar”. ] 
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[“Every object has a positive determined ‘nature’ of its own”, 
“Each causal substance”, Sankara says, “has a certain capacity 
for some particular effects only and not for other effects ; this 
Capacity is a certain power of the cause”’.] 

Sankara, it will be seen, never separated the 
effeets or the manifestations from their causes which 
contain them within themselves. “The cause”, he 
remarks, “is always found to be larger in extent than 
the effects, and what is smaller in extent is included 
within the larger” 


“ara fe M&S araiq eee’, ga azifeet 2q 1...74 Fa 
sara fa ae, aa say” (ete wie, 7, 12.1). j 





He brings out this non-separability, this essential 


fact, in various ways :— 

(i) In distinguishing between unreality and reality, 
he observes in his commentary- on the Gita, that the 
effects cannot be known apart from their causes; as 
soon as you separate them from their causes, they 
would at once be unreal. 

“are 822; eafeatwa =, aq-anasfatea sar 
aai:,.. .ITU-afatag wqqaaitaq” (ato ate, 2, 16). 


“The pot is a particular thing ; it is one form of 


clay which is universal, is regarded as a reality. 


The pot is a mere form or guise under which the uni- ‘ 
versal clay ( %q), is hidden”. But clay is sensuous — 


universal ; it is again dependent on, and a manifesta- 


c 


tion of, pure universal behind it. The same universal _ : 


appears in many different shapes and remains — 


: 


identical with itself in all its forms. The clay is 
not confined to one particular form—pot (az }—but E 







se beyond it to others and hence transcends ° 
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Thus, each distinguishable object has a nature—a 
universal—of which it is the expression and which 
is present in it hidden behind. 

(ii) Commenting on a passage in the Chhandogya- 
Upanishad, he thus coneludes— 


“‘qafer «afq ame-weaatfafad a ca; welafafas a- 
ansaaHaalg,..8 aaa fe Mat” (ee Ato, 8. 5. 4). 


This is an observation the importance of which 
cannot be too prominently emphasised. 


[ “All sensible objects ( svafeyat: ) are determinations of in- 
“telligible principles (of Divine Mind) —aaa-ween;—which contain 
them, As we find jn the Sruti that they are embodiments of 
Fire, Water, Food— aa:—sq —wa—the universal constituents— 
which are again determined by Divine Purposes ( 4 @=@s ) i. €, 
the Universals of Thought.’ We thus find that behind the 
plurality of phenomenal objects, Divine Purposes ( #'@@s ) are 
present on which the former are grounded”’]. 


The same truth is more pointedly stated else- 
where— 


‘aearata ( Phenomenal objects ) aeare-azary aefa, 
aAsTaay aefal Aq A eqamafataa aaa: ofa! 
. Fer orale acne eeaaa a afer? (Blo ato, 7. 17. 1). 


[ “One who speaks without understanding, takes the pheno- 
menal objects, fire &c. as real truths ; while as a matter of fact, 
these objects have no real existence ces from the three uni- 
versal constituents or forms, viz : Fire, Water, Food—as:—sq— 
“4, Even these universal forms have no real existence 
apart from Sat ( aq) i. ¢. they are included in Divine Purpose 
or Thought,’’} 


Brahma is the Supreme form related to se fi 
forms, ier 
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(iii) Again elsewhere— 
“aa-faagaaat aaenacaae faafaa: 1.098 fe 
faqwar,,. .aae-faaen:......85t IA Ae Tafa AST | 
aia Saale: Waaaa”? (# ate, 2, 4,9, ) 
{ “In the Sruti describing how the process of the evolution of 
the differences of nma-riipa took place, objects are described as 
consisting of universals and particulars, There is a plurality 
of distinguishable universals with the particulars contained in 
them. All the plurality of the Universals ( with their parti- 
culars which they include ), in their progressive order ( aa 
wat ) is included within the Supreme Universal Intelligence.”*] 
We find from this description of the Evolution © 
that behind the plurality of phenomenal particular 
objects, there is a plurality of universals ( aTaTals ) 
on which they are grounded and of which they are 
the expressions. All objects have thus a double 
character—the universal and particular—and they 
are wseparable. 


Elsewhere we find Sankara remarking— 
“‘qaraeaaniaa fatter faate,,...0f8Ve Bel SAT, 4 
aq 0a fafea agi waa”? (go ae, 1.6.1), 





* of, “faaan amare aferat: | aaa gareelat ararafaaeel ear 
mae ademas: | ae Sf mi afaefeatt: ae sve 
Guna gal awe asa (ware fears ameeriatat 
staaataaa sata: )’—aadta in Fo atc, [ “All particulars i 
(or individual things ) are surmised in the universal. The 
various universals must be included under existence which — 
contains all universality. As existence is never cognised — 
without ‘Sphurana’, it is rightly regarded as consisting only 
of such ‘Sphurana’. ( Universality is not different _ifroms = 
Brahma and therefore the argument is: unconscid : 
does not apply to universality. ) Gough's Trans. | 
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[{ “The Universals are the sustaining principles which contain 
the particulars...the particulars are interwoven into the universal 
and they cannot be severed from them,” } 

The Universals include the particulars in their 
own being ( “faitgrat arate aaqutarq” 1. 6. 1.) and 
it is the universals (fafa ga) which give reality to the 
particulars ( fasigs ). There is no essential difference 
of kind between them ; the one is the expression of 
the other. Yet they are arbitrarily separated. Kant 
separated Thing-in-itself ( atatar ) from the pheno- 
mena (faitq). Rdmdnuja stated, we had no 

sknowledge of the Nirvisesha ( fafeana ). 


These Saimanyas or universal causes may be 
looked upon as Secondary causes, ( “qareat-wafas” 
—wWaAAy in Fo aye ) and Brahma is the Prime Cause 
including them. This we find from the following 
passage— 

“ed wae aw cat, samara, aReaia, a arian 
THY THES aI fal oa fe eaneafatae, axe-ant 
arate az. ( ae me, 2. 3. 14.) 
{The phenomenal objects or the effects cannot at once 

directly merge in the Final Cause—Brahma. They must merge 
successively in their own preceding causes, in reverse order. 
In their ascending sexies in the reverse order, the earlier is 
more and more subtle than the latter into which each success- 
ively disappears. Observing this order, the objects will merge 
in their owm subtler and subtler causes, in succession, until at 
last the most subtle, the most inward Fiaa/ Cause—Brahma— 
is reached”, ] 

The universals, according to Sankara, are* ulti- 
mately Divine Purposes ( a’aes )—“artafeaat afa 


Aremenfafase ta, aatefafandasagateng— 
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&e. &e.” (ste, 8. 5. 4), * which find expression e 
in phenomenal individual differences upon which 
the latter are grounded. The Supreme Self 
includes within itself all the intelligent universal — 
purposes which are behind the phenomena. Being — 
Divine Purposes, they are included in the Divine — 
Thought. They are the constituent elements of one 
Supreme Being; they constitute the nature of 
Brahma. Sankara calls them—‘aranr—ag_alsaa.” 
—not different from Brahma. For this reason the 
Chhandogya describes— ( 

“af vale eC aematls,....8 ST HAA Tass, aaa at 
AGN HANG, ..... Ag MT AAT, SIG Pa TaA,.....87 TF 
ae aaae,..a vanfafeaia,..fedt, cagqret,...7aa a”? 

{ “All these abide in the Divine Will; Heaven and Earth — 
willed, the air and akasha willed......the whole universe willed 
in its immovable form, abides in the Will during origination, — 
during continuance &c, &e.” (7. 4-1.) J 

As the external world is the expression of the 
Purposes of the Absolute Self, it conforms. to, and — 
serves the purpose ( gttz ) of the Finite Selves—its — 
opposition is only apparent.— : 

(4) In Lecture II, it was pointed out that — 
the characteristic of the world is Self-transcendence. — 
As the world is grounded on a transcendental — 
Supreme Purpose which is present behind it, it” 
reveals higher and higher purposes i.e. the realisation — 
of more and more, higher and higher, forms implied — 
in it, from the very beginning. It has evolved the 


| 


five elements, and the higher contains the properties . 













* Quofed and translated at P. 61. ial el 
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of the lower. _ Akasha comes first and has the pro- 
perty of sound, but the last—the earth—contains the 
five properties of each preceding series ( Vide. 
ye ute, 6.4). The same reality is seen more fully 
in man than in beasts and insects. Four gradually 
higher and higher forms or types—sfge, @ <q, 
aws and Ht_ZA—have come out. When the evolu- 
tion reached the species man whom it has supplied 
with organs of knowledge and action ( Vide ge ae, 
2.4, 11) *, it seems as if its further business is to 
perfect the man. For this reason, man is not satisfied 
with the mundane objects merely ; he is ever and 
ever siriving to realise higher and higher goods— 
purposes—which the world is gradually revealing.— 
* ya gd-wainaes sataags-wahaae seaegel a 


waAIAMSATaIA”? : ( ao ute, 18, 66 ). 
“araq-adatiead! 9 gaam:,,...2 sadeetage-aniaen- 
ore” - (18,66). | 


[ “By restraining the first natural activities one by one and 
thereby gradually inducing fresh and higher activities it (Sruti) 
Serves to create an aspiration to reach the innermost Self”. } 

{ “Who are most devout, rendering services to the Lord,— 
they will resort to the last path, gradually abandoning the 
Successive lower and lawer paths in their descending order.” ] 

But as no stage of mundane development is in- 
trinsically perfect and not vitiated by — evil, the 
human desire or purpose is not being fulfilled or 
Completed in any of these stages under earthly 
conditions. The goal must, therefore, be supramun- 


— 


Vide : 





* “fae a qamead a emia ei am” &c. &c. 
Lect.—"" Why és May4 called so?” 
5 
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dane transcending the earthly order. For, a princi 
of goodness (aa ) is the presupposition and condi- 
tion of the manifestation of a good developing in the | 
world.— ¥e 
arise; ae at asenfe Matias waae ; 7a satis 3 


zfe aafezerquaa a1,..... SUS’ Halles § AIS Agusan, 
aaifeaq azifefaaity” ( ete we, 2.2.1). 


[ “The word “good” signifying the cause, extends to the 
effects in the shape of the world ; just as clay does to its modi 
fications—jar and the rest. Just as wherever we have a notion 
of the jar, it is always accompanied by the. notion of clay, 
in the same manner, the notion of the world is always accor — 
panied by a notion of the ‘‘Good”’ }, ae 

Man must participate in that Good Purpose 
(“anaqg of Sankara)” * which is fulfilling itself in the — 
Universe. As God is acting behind the process of the — 
world, the world is moving perpetually to realise the 
Divine Purpose. The Gita calls the working, in the 
world, of this Divine Purpose as—“qa-an’? (“SH 
ara a 8 fea”) +. The Git# wants us to participate — 
in this Divine Action or Purpose, so that in our lives — 
we may not be led captive by sensuous desires and for- 
get the Transcendental Purpose or Goal—“aqaranot 
wa”—“Participate in my Divine action” ( me ae 
12.10). We must embrace the Divine Good as OW 
own good and see that it is fulfilled. The Gita looks’ 





Per AI an ts 


tae ge | O 
















e cf. “aaiawenamrafanaa qe” (go ate, 5. 15. 1 The 
Highest Good of all other Goods”. Aiso, ariazia § ats sing : 
we (ge ato, 2. 2. 1) —“Among all other Goods of the en fe 
is the Supreme Good’’. 7 ‘ane 

+ Vide: Gitd, 4.9, , oe 
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upon the Divine Purpose or’ action * as—““aaa zara” 
—the establishment of Righteousness’ in'!+lé “world. 
But, there is the other side of the shield!>"The good 
cannot be attained unless you overcome evil, oppress- 
ion and sulfering—“faarata @ Saat i° This is the 
“establishment of the Righteousness.” This is the 
Message of Vedanta.— 2 

“qtr avdat, fama 4 sat | 

wha woaaia eae ga at” (i, 4. 8.) 

[ “For the protection of the virtuous and the good, for the 
destruction or overcoming of evil, for the firm establishment of 
Righteousness or Good, I am born in every age” }. 

We are all parts of the system of nature, mem- 
bers of the universe. The parts belong to the whole 
and the whole is in the parts undivided. We do not 
exist apart from the warld and we cannot, therefore, 
have any good which is separate and isolate from the 
good revealed in the world, which is not the good of 
the whole. We are not independent of, separate from, 
the world or the whole. For, the whole is present 
in each part ( “aatse aeaxegaa” ) and we must see the 
fulfilment of every part in the whole. The false view 
of Anyatwa (waa )—Separateness—must be sup- 
planted by the idea of Ananyatwa—non-separateness. 
Ezch of us, we must.remember, is the same ( 94a ) 
and yet is not the same (w=) with God or the whole. 
Our non-separateness is the true idea—the solidarity 
—the ‘ata-dae’ of the Gita. We must all identify 
ourselves with the good purpose operating within 

the world as well as in us. - esas 


From what has been stated above, it is clear that: 
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in Vedanta there cannot arise the question of dualism — a 
between matter and mind, between particulars and 
universals,between parts and the whole. They are not — 
two different entities,as in the System of Aristotle — 
and in Kartesians. Nor can our self be an addition, | 
from outside, to matter. The Self is rather the goal 
which nature had to reach by continuous transform: — 
ations——which Bosanque calls “the soul-making 
business of the world”. It has brought about what 
it had in itself— 


“aarerata”’ (ae a 2.1.6). 

“araraaa ana weal qe yaa” ( ngewe ) | 

[ ‘What is to be produced subsequentiy must be present 
implicitly in the cause”, } : : 

The phrase ‘savqratae@’ is to be particularly — 
noted here. The sense of the ‘Aphorism is that the 
higher is contained implicitly in the lower. Nature — 
must have contained life and consciousness in it, — 
otherwise they could not have emerged afterwards — 
from it. There is always a continuous transformation — 
of nature or Prana and for this reason, it is known i 
Sankara-Vedanta as—ofemfa-faaj—and the consum- 3 
mation of the human form was the End which nature 4 
had in view. Tt i is an important tenet in Vedanta 
that— 


“ae aeraal aa 4 AHA, 7 am aa SqQTa, an feaawd ” 
( a qo aie, 2. 1. 16), 
{What does not exist in ‘implicit’ form in the cause, cal t 
not become ‘explicit’ in the effect, and what subsequently a . 


comes explicit must have been present in the earlier 4 in | 
implicit forms ¢ aaa )”, | i 





Sig peewee ae 
So ASS ie Rae aaa oe re 
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Thus there is no dualism between matter and 
mind ; both are aspects of a single reality which has 
taken innumerable forms in the world. This truth 
has been beautifully brought about in the story of 
Swetaketh in the Chhandogya Upanishad. What is 
ealled as matter in its triplicate forms—( &@tsaq )— 
can give rise to the most exquisite manifestations of 
psychical functions—speech, Prana and mind—arg, 
gra and aa! The essence of Food ( gq) &. taken 
by us produces thoughts, memory &c. There is no 
causal relation between the two. There is the one 

reverlasting Principle hidden in everything ( “ataen- 
fami; #3” ) having names and forms which mani- 
fests itself in manifold forms, as breath, speech, 
thought &c. from the lowest progressively to the 
highest, as salt is hidden in water. All these are but 
the functions of a unity which is the fundamental 
basic principle of all functions— 

“qraac ua am Aa Sram SafawA whrenay a a fea wafer” 
( ae me, 2, 3,12.) 

{ “It is the same Iswara—the Fundamental unity—who 
assuming innumerable changing forms on Himself has mani- 
fested Himself’. ] 

This beautiful truth the Chhandogya has placed 
before us. 








V 
The Vedantic Prana : 
ITS CHARACTER. 


Part: I. 


—0:— 


° 


(1) What is Priéna in Vedanta? Let us see — 
how Sankara himself speaks of this Prina. “The term — 
Prina is the world-seed ( atatarat fra ) and Brahma — 
is defined as Sad-Brahma (@¢g@) in relation to — 
and in identification with (aeraat) the Prana. It — 
is this Prana which before its manifestation existed — 
as a seed; it became manifested—as this non- z 
intelligent world” ( ate ate we 1.2). Prior to its 
manifestation, this world of Nama-ripa is called = 
Avyokta. Sankara informs us that the Prana-vy@ — 
exists in Pralaya—dissolution of this world, and also” 4 
in Suswpta—deep slumber of finite Self, in undevelop: 
ed or Avyakrita condition i.e. not yet differentiated — 
im space and time order— : 

“qonace Srarefaiennaq...wenea oF ae: gat (Aaa §) 
-RSRATAATT: Ma ga-AreTAa SAA” | , 
“equa aaq arraxeqed, a¢ fastam, sfemet 
aaaare aafaed, araid veaste...a1 cae saqaa sf4 “Sta 


a 
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“gaat oea-aaemaed dame seme 

aiafa”’ ( ae wie, 1,4, 2). 

{ “In the dreamless sleep (and in the Pralaya) the Prana 
was non-differentiated, Before their birth ( i. e. appearance in 
developed forms of Nama-nipa ) all objects bad their bezwg in 
the form of potential ( sanaa) Prana. It then became gradually 
developed or manifested in space and time”. ] 

{ “All the universe in the nature of effects and causes, to- 
gether with the knowing Self, enters into the Supreme, unde- 
caying Self during sleep---and by necessary implication even in 
Pralaya...and that is produced from thence’’. ] 

{ “(The world ) in its prior condition was fit to be called as 
~Avyakéa ( not manifested ), as it was reduced to the state of 
‘Power of Seed’ devoid of differentiated nama-riipa’’. ] 

This Prana in Avyakta stage is synonymous with 


Maya. The Brahma-Sutra-bhasya says— 
“Sonfacramefae war... aeragi” (1. 4. 3.) 
{ “This seed indicated by the term ‘Avyakta’...-+is like deep — 
slumber consisting of Maya”. ] 
The Mandukya-bhasya states— 
“Same Ta WT: GIF, Hea 4... RUNaATAAe” 
( ale ate ate 1, 2, ) 
[ “In the deep slumber and in Pralaya the Prana becomes 
Avyakta......the Prana is known by the term Avyakriza” }. 
Behind this P?ina or Maya, there is Brahma as 
its substratum. This Avyakrita ( non-manifested ) - 
Prana is not a self-existing entity, but it cannot be 
explained without referring to the Being of Brahma 
whose energy it is.— 
“ag sqae’ gitaa’ aa! aq Siq...8% aaiat Tei aeeAeT a” 
(We ae 10. 39.) ° e 
{ “Anything iato which ‘I’ have not entered, from whidht- 
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am removed, would be without Self ( could not exist ) and would — 
be void’?, ] 

Again— 

“aaqdiae eaara safanst eq, aa efa stefearnsa sia 

‘avg’ ( Substratum ) exafa’”? ( TART In BIS Ale, 17. 27). 

[ “Some one might think that this ‘Seed of Tamas’ i, & 
Prana-vija acts independently and in that case our theory might 
resemble the Sankhya Prakriti; to disarm such suspicion the 
author ( Sankara ) shows its Substratum ( srva, sfasra )? }. 

This seed of Maya or Prana existing in Brahma 
in undifferentiated state, identically blended in it, ~ 
distributed itself gradually into three forms,—thé 
gross (@a ), subtle (qm) and the. causal ( area) 
conditions of the Prana.— 

“‘aqaaa faa fa mats ga: wATq | 
waransfaaasta aeaat sere”? y (sae ale, 17. 27.) 

{ 'One seed ( of Maya ) gradually divided itself into three 
forms. The intelligent atma which is Changeless, though 006 — 
appeared as many in connection with the three-fold Maya, — 
like the Sun appearing as many when reflected in the rippling 
surface of a lake”, ] 

These three forms of the Prana may-be compared 
with the three states of the finite individual Self 
its wakeful, dreaming and slumbering condition’ 
respectively. The differentiations into gross states 
are the product of their subtler condition. The sub- 
tle differentiations are again the product of the 
causal state which is called as the undifferentiated e 
causal form or seed-form of the Prana ( waar 
marae ). All these states were merged in Brahma — 
in Avyakta form. uplla 
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(a) But what is the relation between Prana and 
its Substratum Brahma ? 


The Avyakta Prana is really the Swarupa (nature) 
of Brahma itself.— 
“aa atace fad: ‘eaar.,.atar”’ (te ate, 7, 14.) 
{ “This Maya is inherent in Me, Vishnu, the Lord”. ] 
“amevaiongang...afaaritear oaq ‘seca’, ot aeitate- 

afeiag, ‘ware a? qaqa” ( qo ale, 2. 1, 2) 

[ “The Maya or Prana, the seed of all names and forms, is 
termed ‘Akshara’, and this being the source of all changes does 
Rot itself change. The Brahma which is devoid of all determi- 
Nations and limitations is the real ‘Akshara’. The former 
Akshata—the Maya-Seed—is, in reality, the Swarupa i. e, the 
nature of the Akshara Brahma.” ] 

There is thus a Swartpa cr Tadatmya relation 
between the Avyakta Prana and Brahma in which it 
is submerged but not obliterated. What is Tadat- 
mya? Sankara defines this Tadatmya ( areret ) 
in his commentary on the Brihadaranyaka thus— 

-aerafatas sae0 qa, aw ‘acme’ ze Ma” ( 2. 4.7). 

[ “Something which cannot have any being or action apart 
from that of the 2ther is in Zadatmya relation with it”, j 

Prana then hag no being or activity aparé from 
that of Brahma which is its substratum. In all its 
Successive forms, the Prana works not apart from 
but in identity with Brahma. 

“(am-82 ) ‘sra-arerat 4a’,,.aarreng aniaaa” 
( de ate, 2,6 ). 
[ “All its differentiations and develgpments are, in all con- 


ditions, in intimate relation with Brahma, not 2 a pah from 
Brahma, eg © hee | 
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““qeraa’ afi aaa feafaata”? ( ge ate, 2. 1. 20), 
“yaa 4 qearag ‘SreatapaaqR” (He Ate, 6. 5). 
‘“(aaq) ante ataa—‘actaaar frefe...aetfataa ATEAy ; 

aang ‘aes aw’—( So ate, 3. 14. 4. )” r 

[ ‘The world of Nama-ripa exists not apart from Me, but in 
identity with My Swarupa ( ee)”. J 

{ “When it disappears, the ten-fold Kala (i. e. all the differ- 
ences ) are merged in My nature and thus existed in identical 
relation with Me”,] 

[ “In an order—reverse of that of birth, all this dissolves in 
to Brahma—becomes identified with it------thus at all periods of 
time this universe remains one with Brahma and is never cognis® 
ed apart? from it, consequently this universe is Brahma itself, in 
reality.” ] 

We find then that the Prana or Maya, when — 
existing unmanifested in Brahma has no being  — 
activity * apart from Brahma. “The Prana had 10 
independent being of its own or activity apart from 
Brahma and for this reason, the Frana though exist 
img cannot violate or interfere with the unity—non- 
duality — of its substratum” +. When the differentia- — 
tions gradually develop under space and time limit 
ations, they do not arise separated from or independ 
ent of or apart from Brahma, and when these — 
. differences go on operating ( fefamra ), we cannot 

say that they have made Brahma something els? — 

( aq ), Brahma remains, unaffected, the same sub — 

stantial being under the appearance of differences — 
Gees se es so 


cf. ‘anergy free fru _''s fafeaty aqarcaq” ( Ge we, 1. 1). e 
+ “ea-anad aamt eaeaa  arq,...3a; srarinsiectet 
4 fete —aereiatt ig Gata-wre | Lith 
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These differentiations again stand in Tadatmya 
( areta7 ) relation to their cause Prana, as the latter 
is related to Brahma—its source, its substratum—in 
the same Tadatmya relation. They cannot make the 
causal substances something different (say) ; because, 
they are, in reality ( utavaa:) not something different 
but express the nature of Brahma. 

(2) To the Sruti, this Prana, as soon as manifest- 
ed, is known as Sutra ( wa ).— 

“adaq fevaaa @ qatar SH ;—aeeae aA aaTaR” 

(ae ate, 5,5. 1). 
{ “The differentiation of the undifferentiated world is the 
birth (or first manifestation ) of Hivanya-garbha which is 
Sutra”, ] 

It is called Sutra, because it weaves into itself 
all the differences of the world. It is this energy 
which related together all the beings, all the deter- 
minations ( fasigs ) in the world. It passes through 
all, it sustains all, as a piece of thread passes 
through and contains in it, all the flowers of a gar- 
land. 

“are squfesq faita‘a” (ge me, 3.6.1). 

[ “Otherwise, if it"did not sustain,—all the differences of 
the world of nama-riipa would have been torn to fragments, 
scattered, like a handful of fried ground grain ( #@ )” J. 

But we have seen it cannot act independently ; 
it has Brahma as its Substratum, as its source, as its 
Sustaining ground. With a view to impress this fact 
upon our mind, the Sruti calls ,Brahma as—“Gaes 


Wa, aeia fayent” and “mee me”— 
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[ “Brahma is the thread of all threads, it is the controller— 
the guide—of this thread”, “It is the Prana of the Prana” ], 
“afa wafae ma ad afa-wat a” ( fe, 7, 7), 
Nilakantha thus explains— ; 
“arama af wa fain; Me eeunfeeert: |...carmaed 
af at sa-fater: ar—senfe,,.....qaaq waa Ba afe 
eae Wey aq W,...8a: TTaTASEA I” 


{ “Strike a musical instrument, the strike will produce a 


general undifferentiated sound—sqtaa 1 Then strike it more 
and more, varieties of sound would now be produced upon it, 
But all these varieties—these various degrees—high and low—of 


different sounds would all be heard accompanied by the — 


Seneral waqran first produced. As a piece of thread enters 
and touches all the different flowers in a garland, so ‘I’, the Self, 
have entered and kept constantly touching al! the mutually ex- 
Clusive ( angq ) finite objects of the world. As the continued 
Identity ( squa ) remains distinguished from, and unaffected by 
mutually exclusive objects ;...so, I transcend the world”.] ; 
Each of the objects of the world is finite and i 
arises from its negative relation to others * ; as Plato 


—— 


* Sankara’s idea in this respect is identical with Plato’s— — 


‘A finite is that which has a limit. If something is limited, 


it follows that beyond the limit, there is another something. — 


Hence to be finite means to be limited by something else and so 
on’, saa" Tafafa sada wats) aq wat ( Limit) fay 7 
@:1”” Thus arises a complex system of many inter-related 
finite things. But limit, according to Sankara, always involves 
negation (favaa)—‘aat aq ag ‘faster a ve set wafa, a arate 
vray ‘fafrana (do me 2. 1.). “The idea of the ‘cow’ negates OF 


excludes the idea of the ‘horse’.. This is what keeps one thing 


separate from another thing. Each one negates or excludes — 
the other ones from it.’? Thus one finite object negates another — 


finite object. There are; therefore, series of finite yd smegle F 


many, 





- a1 cae 
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says—‘in their distinction from each other, things 
are limited and hence many”. But as Brahma is 
present, as Sutra, in each, contains everything, the 
many are also one—Infinite. We thus find that 
the phenomenal objects are the expression of the 
active non-phenomenal essences ( etats ) behind 
them,and these latter are all involved in the Ultimate 
Essence—Brahma. 


“quaara’a amt (i, ec. Wena ma ) aa:-araraq sfa aate,.. 
maaan, wreafiseda dameta saeqefi qaafa’” 
(aa in eo ate ), 


[ “Why there is prevalence of Tamas in their cause peees-the 
authorimplicates from seeing non-intelligence in the effects ; 
there is also in all products some degree of intelligence ( #aa )”.] 

Now, then, this Prina is the germ, the energy 
( afa ) of the Supreme, from which perishable 
things take their rise. This is the imperishable (saz), 
undifferentiated, seed (@ta) or germ, with Brahma 
behind it as its sowrce—the real seed.— 
“Hei ai wea yarat fafe ga eataaq’’ (ate, 7, 10). 
And 
“weniq ata:, 9 ( wat: ”—( go, 2. 1. 2). 


It is that which causes the growth of all things 
that germinate and this endures as long as Sam- 
_ $@ra endures. Nothing springs up without a seed, 
and since growth is constant, the continuity of the 
seed never fails.— 


“frre witeciary Aarne 4 af fa” ( ate ate, 9, 19). 


(“Iam the manifested which manigests itself in relation to 
the cause ; and I am the reverse, the non-existence i, ¢, the — 
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xnmanipested, the cause”—“aq—we aq-entaan faaant am, 
afeatia'aaw’ Weaa’—iile He 9, 19. } 

This causal power ( ata )—is “— to God, 
subject to His eontrol— 


“aqerqal aera’ — 

—and existing in Brahma, this causal Seed— 
Prana—developes into differentiations of Nama-ripa, 
the world. 

(b) Brahma is the source and regulator of the 
Prana 





We have seen there is Tadatmya relation between 
this Prana and Brahma, and through this Prana, 
Brahma is the cause of all. 

The Gita says— 

“When Brahma is said to be not accessible to the — 
thought or word of aq ( existence ), one may suppose — 
it to be aq (non-existence ).. To prevent this , 
supposition, the Gita declares its existence as mani= 

fested in the upadhis, through the senses of all living 
beings (18. 12—13)”. “There must be some self 
conscious principle behind the insentient principles 
in activity, such as physical body ; for, we invariably — 
find self-consciousness lying behind all insentien 
objects in activity, such asa carriage in motion.” 
Brahma the sentient principle is not actually nett : 
(anaiifagaat) in the particular activities ;—and 2 

that supposition Brahma would be as if reduced to . 
ate Or assuming the character of that with which — 
it is connected. We should understand, Brahma — 
manifests itself through the Upadhis or limitations 
vie! 1 be 
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of the senses, through the functions of all the 
senses ; that is to say, the knowable Brahma (§@) 
functions as it were, through the functions of all the 
senses ( ‘As it were’—i, e. not actually engaged, only 
seems to be so engaged ). 

Sankara elsewhere observes— 


“fafaafefaitacieae saa: aa-sife-nedt fafamea” 
( 4° ae ate, 4,2). 

[ “Atma is not subject to modification or change, and remain- 

ing unaffected in its own nature, it is the director of the intellect, 
senses etc’, } 
> And again— 

, “aaitamaist Sanfasmges'aa, afer Sea weatsaa- 

ai-wefaeat afar afaaner? (We, 13, 13). 

“a fe stat amafaied aa’ aata satafa av” 
( ae we, 2, 2. 12). 

[ “The existence of an intelligent principle cannot be doubt- 
ed behind the non-intelligent objects in activity, as their source, 
inasmuch as, wherever there is activity of any non-intelligent 
objects in the world, that activity must have an intelligent 
Principle as its controller or regulator.” 

[ “A non-intelligent thing cannot act or cause others to act 
of its own accord and independently, without being presided 
over by an intelligent principle”, ] 

Compare what Ramatirtha says in Vedanta-Sara— i 
“ae: eifaita-araiad aniewrget anemia: 9e aac cafes 
(“The vital airs have, as the antecedent of their activities, 

superintendence of Intelligence other than themselves but resid- 
ing in themselves, because they are unintelligent like a chariot.’*] 

During the dissolution of the world, the Prana 

merges with all the varieties of its actions, in Brahma. 
And this Prana is, in Vedanta, not an independent/= 
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principle, and as it is non-intelligent and always acts 
in combination with senses and others, it cannot be 
held to be independent in its activity and must be — 
held to be acting for some Sentient Principle, as is 

stated in the Brahma-Sutra, thus—— 


“aeqaiaaraiay WTS aaanfaracazaq sxata” 
(2. 4. 10). 


Prana may, therefore, be called to be the creative 
energy of Brahma, and Brahma for this very reason, 
called in Vedanta as— “mae mia’. Itis not any- 
thing which can exist and work separated or divided 
from Brahma. It has not any independent Swarupo— 
or nature of its own like the Pradhana of the 
Sankhyas, but is in constant and living relation with 
Brahma. 


“afe fe ararea: mrgqqud: “aa saat (i.e. as an 
independent principle ) ef~a, aer--yare mrUfeae 
waq! Aqa.@a wean afr; aa: ayTTaT ge 
( ye ate, 2.1. 2.) 


In this quotation, ‘qa srarar can’ be explained — 
in the light of what Sankara stated in a €, 2.3.7. : 
He states there—all finite things are divided (fava), 
like a water-pot, piece of cloth, pillar and the like “ 
Each of these is characterised by particular modifica- : 
tions or vikaras and such characteristic modifications 
of each can be said to be the‘@~eq’or the characteris 
ic nature of that object and this swarupa separates” 
‘one finite thing from another finite thing: “4¥- 

Eras 
‘afaad’- fafeq gafaq fanaquead | iis 
= i 
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afaftaara (i. c. faa’) wale: da “agua” afadte: 
aigqaaaiea” ( qo 2.3.7 ). 

In the light of this hint, the words ‘@a wravav 
occurring in ye Ate quoted above would mean that 
such particular modification, by which Prana is 
characterised as Préna and is distinguished from 
other particular modifications characteristic of other 
objects, was not present in Brahma, prior to 
its manifestation. Hence, in that stage the Self 
( gaq ) can be called as aurufeara gaa: | Similarly 
in q° ge 2. 3.7. Sankara’s conclusion is—“sratsafe- 
aida 4 wautaaq agi” Hence, we can conclude 
that prior to manifestation, Prana existed in Brahma 
not in the form of modification but in identity with 
Brahma, as non-modified seed .or power. We thus 
find that in Vedanta, Prana is looked upon asa Uni- 
versal, all-pervasive, quasi-material energy. It is a 
Self-constructive Divine Ener gy working from the 
Centre and gradually evolving differentiations. All 
the cosmic (, aifacfaa ), physical ( atfiatfaa ) and 
psychical ( spatfata ) forces and activities are to be 
traced to this Energy which first appeared as Uni- 
versal Pari-Spanda ( Vibration )— 

“awe ufereraraa —annieg aufey 4 aqua (go we, 1,5,23).” 

And 
“afte wuga senaaetgate:” | 

(“It is the vibration of Prana which is contained in the 
Cosmic Fire &c, and in the Psychic Speech &c.’’] 

And 
(“There can be no vibratory moti¢n anywhere ape from 
Prana”, } ith 
6 
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“oqafe sé as seaeaae aga aa-ad aa fa,,.eeee 

Zanfaya-maq aafaataza”’ (go ate, 1.6.3). 

{ “It is this Prana which, without forfeiting its own nature, 
divided itself into those three main forms of activities everywhere 
in the world, and it works as varieties of names,forms and acts”.] 

And— 
“2 WTHSTA.. .ATUUER Baia sa AfIGTT: FT qaE:” | 
‘oe OIU;,,.83 9 foereaq” | 

[ “He created Prana......By this Prana all practical concerns 

of life consisting of all changes are done by Atma,” ] 


{ “I am Prana...s..the active source of all vibrations”. } 


Contre forthe Arts 
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The Vedantic Prana : 


ITS TWO-FOLD MANIFESTATION. 
Part TI. 


—— 0. 


The Prana-vija existing in Brahma in unmani- 
fosted avyakta form exhibits from the moment of its 
manifestation two phases, one concomitant of the 
other— 


(8) Every manifested form of Prana shows two 
inseparable sides—azyig (Energy or motion ) and 
arain ( Matter ). The Sruti declares— 

“suaraan fe aonafa: ; svaraifvercaeing sm, soe! afe 
aaa Bassa |,..AMAACUTAATAI— MT: 5 ATT 
fetta Sq —aa', A Gla Tu SAE; * ( go Te, 1, 3, 18). 
(“As there is always interaction and inter-relation between 

the two—motion (or energy) acutz and matter arat'a, the 
Prajapati ( the Universal Prana ) is two-fold in his nature—com- 


Posed of these two concomitant and inseparable + factors. 
ee an a a ee 


* “ea' giraaaa? 2a sq: ma; aaa fan a walla sim 
aiefig’ ( go we, 1.5. 20). 

* We find two other terms for Anna, as Wf and Ha; 
for Annada, two other terms, as Wf and mW ( Vide. He Se, 
1. 4—5), The manifestation of the Prina from the Sepreme 
Self ( saaq Jai ) is considered as an Sava ; for, it lies beyond 
the province of logical argument and "rational demonstration . 
it is hard to know ( Vide : me se, 3, 2-3 ), Lf ire} a | 
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The Prana is the essence of both, aq( Matter) is the basis 
or support of mq ( Energy or motion) ; and thus there is con- 
comitance of the two, If you leave off these two factors there 
is no Samsara— 
“sfa-aaraa saq—aanafa: ( ara: )"— go ate, 1.4. 6, | 
Again— 
“aed wearin weasel | fratararg—oreanegewa: 
area waa ea: quartiaa? ( go Ho, 6.6. 3), 
“qr aeaa: sqaaqasia: * so-ga-efaaten:” (2, 1. 1), 
(“The nama-ripas are true ;—these nama-rtipas are ataia or 
material portion ; it becomes gradually developed into the form 
of organism and it is liable to growth and decay. The Prana 
portion appears as motion ( faat) which nourishes or supports 


the former, It is by avaia or matter that the acata—fhotion 
or energy lies concealed’’.] 


[ “The anzita is its exterior and axata interior.”] 

The change from a diffused, imperceptible state to 
a concentrated, perceptible state is dissipation of mo 
tion and concomitant integration of matter +. The loss 
of energy or motion is accompanied by a gain in the 
volume of matter. When the loss of insensible 
motion—we call heat, light, sound—proceeds, the 
particles of diffused matter becoming more and more 
concentrated will be followed by liquefaction— 
fluidity—aize, ( sa—s@ ), and eventually by 
solidification—hardness—( aifsar—afaat ). ¢ 

As there is radiation of heat and light (@:) 
into space, there is dissipation of motion ( ara) , 
therein. And it is followed by concentration of its 

















* cf. “equfamaaaa fe aaed” (ge ate 2,1. 20), 1 
+ Herbert Spencer's First Principles. 


r 
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concomitant matter in the form of liquefaction (sa) ; 
—for the Veda instructs— 
‘ae am, waaq atte ( sa: )’—wde, 7, 1. 34. 11. 
“sere agqaaaiq’’ ( Se ate, 4, 3, 1). 
{ “When the Fire speeds on, the arg is implicated therein’’,] 
[ “All movement is preceded by ag or vibration.” ] 
Then— 
‘709: and— 
“sat a: 1t; @ wae, at feat aHAaq” ( go ate, ) 
[i. ¢. “The radiation of heat and light is followed by lique- 
faction ( 99, or are )’? ] 
» and— 
[ **What constitutes the essential substance of water became 
integrated and the result was solidification—{ ofa, anfza1)’”, J 
We thus find’the manifestation of sound ( we) 
and heat and light ( aa; )—on" the part of motion ; 
and consequent appearance of liquefaction ( oa ) 
and eventual solidification ( gfaat) on the part of © 
its concomitant matter. About alata Or space, 
the Aitareya-Aranyaka says— 
“maaaarare:, ww; Ssuasfeay”? 
(i.e. “It is the space into which the Prana-vibration is 
interwoven”, ] , 
The Upanishad also similarly describes the space 
by saying it as— 
“age ey? * 
Li. €, “the space containing aq (vibration ) can be said to 
be qualified by it”. J 
It is in this way that from the @<aim and the 
aerist respectively, of the Prana-vija,—the jive 
ee ee 


* “amneta meameua faq stata p-sfa afawewra, aa: TAH. 
Wiad 4 Wa wrqad a &c, &c.2—tae Fo, 1.2. Br fox 
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elements have come out; i.e. from the @tata (Energy 
or motion ), the sound (are, aw), heat and light — 
(as; ) come out; from the arist ( Matter), the 
liquefaction (qq ) and solidification ( gfaat) come 
out. Space ( sat ) is the container of all these. 

This also holds good in the case of animal organ- 
isms. It is the Prana which builds up the body in 
the mother’s womb and distributes the sense-organs - 
and its other parts. In the Protoplasmic cell, the 
fertilised ovum does not petrify (a @e ate, 2. 4.8.) 
as the Prana manifested first within it and exerts its 
activity. It is this energy which acted on by the 
cosmic and physical environment gradually unfolds 
the sense-organs and the entire apparatus— 


at 


‘gaat afr: WUE Face... gafa mrs? 
( # we, 6. 1, 1)s 
** GRA-ACUATA ATT: 400. WRIA TS,” 
(ao me, 1.3.19 & 8). 

{ “It is Prana which first manifests itself in the ovum in the 
womb of mother and it gradually builds up the sense-organs and 
owing to its presence and activity the ovum does not petrify”.] 

{ “Prana is the essence of both the acaia and aarta----it 
is the essence of the limbs of the child’s body ia the mother’s 
womb.” } eee 

_ The phenomena of growth, circulation of sap and — 
blood, nutrition, arrangement of cells, unfolding of 
the structure of the feetus—are due to the agency — 
of Prana. Even the power to heal injured organs — 
by the growth of flesh ( “@¥ orm: wenrfefefaa’ gaat 
@a atgeafa” —ae ute 5. 13. 4. ) is due to the activity 
of this Prina. It maintains ( 2@fga-<at) andmnot 


rishes ( eefeayfe—a- aye 2. 4, 11. ) the anit 
MS | 
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—araefaq 22 aan aafa, alaeta:—ae are 1.1. 29. 
As from this Prana, both cognitive and active powers 
within the organism are produced—this energy 
is termed in the Sruti as cognitive and active— 
‘srafaarafaag or areata’ (ase are). It is 
called the collective ura, because it possesses power 
of action; and feta, because it possesses 
power of cognition ;—or it may be described as— 
“saat satramfanng-aafeni tea 
Bgzaaa’ eafefaraay” ( cade ), 
[i, e. “The collective subtle body consisting of the aggregate 
Cf all the vital airs and ofgals, possessing all cognitive and 
active powers in the form of Buddhi, Manas and Prana,” } 
The Prana within the body is the modification 


of the Sutra (ga )—“qenrttsia amtatere qarrecet 
faane:” (ato Go in Ved, Séra ). It is called Antah- 
karana when emphasis is laid on the cognitive 
powers, and the same is called Pr’na when emphasis 
is laid on the active powers. In this way—Buddhi 
(afe) stands for cognitive power, Manas ( qa; ) for 
desire or feeling and Prana for active power or 
willing ;—and all these are but the afqs or modifica- 
tions of this same Prana or Sutra, * 


* Here it will be “instructive to bear in mind what fame 
fre has explained about this Préana—“‘agaa’ fe vata qaa:— 
(i.e senaanq ) Sqaa,  sa-fearafmet afe-memenaafrerdt 
S08 fg wareted” “St 3 ae: @ est, at ast et me: serfs 3 faa sy 

WTWEE : waa mUEfe: afeafag wait 4 928,.....a0f% sore. 
sb balegehl cat feMatareaie: oe, TATA CTH 
ee a #3 =a Ae H Hl, 2, 4, 14—12). It was the Prakritj 

¥* or Avyakta Prana ) which appeared first as 
FETE ( or Sutra ) and this is called as @f— ( wat ) of we 


- wel ey Bey 
with reference to its Cognitive and active powers exhibited ; ea 
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In the Samvarga-vidya (waafaan) it is stated that 
. the activities of the external objects—the sun, the 
‘moon, the light, the heat &c. derive their respective 
functions from the Prana, and that when their 
respective activities cease, they merge and disappear 
undivided ( sfaaa@eua ) in the Prana. The different 
functions of several internal sense-organs also merge 
during sleep in this Prana within us and when we 
awake it is this Prana which sends forth these 
organic activities again to their respective 
objects. It is not a resultant of the operations 
ofall the forces in the organism, as the Sankhyas 
hold, but a separate Energy which is at the- root 
of all kinds of activities going on in the creation. 
It is this Prana which has brought the finite selves 
and all finite existences into relation; it is the 
“common medium in which they interact and out of 
which their organisms differentiate— 


“qatvaiivanayg a17q 3a wfuanic | ae AS gerne 
waned, aq wanaga ‘aaa’ ~ ( Common 
medium ), wanaas Zeq” ( Fo Ie, 2.5, 2). A 

“gaat adiema a svar ‘aya? aceiaat aaa 
ata 4 saaitq ‘aa’ (2,5. 5), ¢ 
“{ There is reciprocal sympathetic interaction among the 
elements of the world, And this reciprocal action of the ele- 
ments presupposes #nzfy of some kind ; they belong to a whole s 
@ common medium—in which the elements interact, from W! 
source they come and in which they disappear.” ] 


e 










by it. Both the =fg and W\%—constitute one principle. 
ome in substance, it is modified into 4 cognitive acts and-5; 
or vital powers. 
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“The external elements help in building up the organism ; 
and the organs—the result of Tejas &c.—act upon the 
elements ;—” 

i. e. “Between the inorganic and organic world, a 
constant interaction. goes on, and elements from 
the external world are absorbed and are made to 
function as constituents in the life of living beings. 
This presupposes adaptation and sympathy”. 

But this whole or the principle of unity conti- 
nuously present in and differentiating and determining 
all the elements of the world has its source or final 
ground in a transcendent Reality. We have pointed 
out previously that the characteristic of the world 
( or the common medium of Prana ) is self-transcend- 
ence. This is, as stated above, due to the transcend- 
ent element behind the world which is its ultimate 
ground. That the transcendent Supreme Self is the 
Director (¢ va) of the activities of the Prana has been 
beautifully describe¢ in Sankara’s Sata-Sloki (a1a- 
Wat) thus— 


“aut “Sea'e:...m0: aa feqemfaatacta,..ae facets 
THA FAA,... MTA Hig Ta” ( gg ) 

{ “The Prana, residing in each body-++++smaster of all the 
Senses, incessantly carries on all the activities......by a Power 
which belongs undoubtedly to the Self that is Pure conscious- 
Ness ;—it is the life behind all life ( awa ara: )”’), 

Again— 
“Sees Sai: gala gale, mie-Aareenfa | 
wal vatsfag a fe ae aed, ‘Weal saracran” a (34 a 

[ “Although the axe is able to fell a tree, it is nevertheless 

wielded by a Aiving being ;.....Yet the axe cannot do it inde- 
_ Pendenily ; it is impelled thereto by the inner Self.”] ri]: 
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Sankara in his commentary on the following 
Stanza ofjthe Giia— 
‘garda * safe: qa qacrat | 
Sqaiaa aia a safeaicava”  ( ate, 9, 10), 
thus explains— : 
‘efanraaata sfafaaaray “TIS Faq... AMAA. 
faafeaia gong saeg” I— 

[ ‘Because ‘I’ am the witness, I preside ; this Universe com 
prising the manifested and the unmanifested moves om in all 
stages”. ] 

Here Anandagiri“angaq  arcwatia areata 
vafaftfa ‘scarma’ate”— j 

[i.e “The term ‘Avyakta’ has been employed to show that 
not only the modifications of nama-ripas at present perceived, 
but also the Oausal seed of this world were impelled or moved 0 
- action because ‘I’ presided”. } . 

Then Sankara;}adds— 

‘aig sree ‘eitakaniatataen fe sma: saft,— 

‘aefad Wel’, ‘eaedaeiae aftent’..ceren waafatrat Ie 

qarav tq? \— : 

That is to say— 

{ “All activities of the world arise by way> of for ming a 
object of consciousness”, i, e, all activities have their value 
in the fact that they may be used by the Drisé ( efa)—the 
rational ‘I’ for his own purpose, that they may be utilised for 
his own end ; that they may prove useful to him ( arta of 
svat). Otherwise, all these movements and actions ( wef) 
will lose their value, and thus the realisation of Drts¢ ( efit) is 
final end—its saan, its 940’,) : 

Elsewhere he has brought this important 
a slightly different way, thus— i 


© ck i efaen fe wet meta —we we, 1. A. te) 


fact iD 
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“enfes fe swatt, @at: wean wea: wel: wesoe..od 
gawd ge qa — 

{ “If no Atma is present behind these activities and move- 
ments, they would prove useless ; for, in that case the activities 
would be for their own sake ;—as pain exists for pain, pleasure 
exists for the sake of pleasure ; but this is quite absurd” ], 

“afe aewawand ¢8 aeqaward......90: afesgia 
seaendisd:, we fe adtse” ( Bae ge Tait) | 

[ “The pain produced by a thorn cannot be for the sake of 
the thorn ztself ; which is non-sense. It must be for me who 
feels the pain, and ‘I’ am distinct from the thorn as well as from 
the pain.”] 

These remarks are important. They show that 
the intelligent Self (Ga) has his own purpose of 
being in himself and his purpose is realised in these 
activities, and it is he who utilises these actions for 
his own use in which lies the value of these actions. 

From all these discussions the fact stands out 
very clear before us that urged on by the Infinite 
within, the Prana or the world is constantly moving 
towards the realisation of an End and this End 
is the transcendental Brahma itself. For this, the 
finite world ever keeps on transcending its finititude 
Until it will reach its own End. The world isa sort of 
self-working system with Prana—the vital principle, 
for its maintenance. It is composed of several 
members among whom functions are distributed, 
Sothat each member with the co-operation with 
other members exercises its own function in the 
Place alloted to each, and the unity of the whole 
System is maintained by the vita? principle—Prana. — 
We would quote the whole passage here— wl acy 
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“cfaq wad af fredamem’,.aafen ay: (ame) 
wamwaqaanaa, ate atracesai af dai 
Rafa 4, aq qaa'as, d= ana faunfas, a afer, afeat 
geeqnm wefears welat saa-ceafe-asnfeqaaia safe 
‘feanfe’ | “aad fe ara-ace-fataat fed aaaeed aaleeyt 
aa 4 wafa” \—Sate He, 4 
[ “It is because the Atma whose nature is eternal intelligence 

is constantly present ( behind ), it has become possible for the 
Matariswa #—the Prana which is the essence of all activities 
of those who possess life and in which, as the substratum, all 
the material and psychical elements are woven as warf and 
woof, and which under the designation ‘Sutra’ + sustains the 
whole world—to allot and to distribute various functions of 
burning, lighting and raining to the respective objects viz, the 
fire, the sun and the clouds and to allot various functions to the 
living beings also’’, “All the physical and psychical activities” 
( of the world) are maintained, because there exists behind them 
the Atma whose nature is eternal intelligence and which is the . 
ultimate ground of all”, J 
It is for this reason that the Prana is called as 
an instrument of the Self for the accomplishment of — 
all purposes or ends in— ; : 
‘mat usnataay aa acaya:, 4 GAA.” ( ae do we, 2, 4, 10). 
[ “The Prana is not an independent principle, it is an instr 


‘ment which the Self employs for the- realisation of all its 
Purposes or Ends ( #q ) as a minister is employed by a king. a 


eet 





* aah sate afefa—sfa | 


+ It is ‘‘Sutra”—because like a piece of thread it” a 
through all the elements of the universe and binds a 


al 
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The Vedantic Prana : 


ITS OBJECTIVITY. 
Part itt: 


—:0:— 


The Prana is identified with the Ajnana ( sara) 
or Avidya, and hence Ajnana in Vedanta is nota 
mere Subjective notion.— 

(4) We have found that the term Maya is 
used in Vedanta with regard to the world, both 
in its undeveloped and developed conditions. But 
there is another term "Avidya or Ajnana ( false 
knowledge ) which is often employed in this connect- 
ion. But this has, -unfortunately, led to a serious 
misconception. There are people who regard the 
world to be due to our Ajnana—a subjective idea 
of the individual Soul. 

A distinction is to be made between the Indivi- 
dual sense of Avidy4 and the cosmic sense of Avidya. 
The individual Avidya or Ajnana is what Sankara 
has called as fundamental Adhyasa ({ mara ), under 
whose influence we superimpose the world of nama- 
rupa on Brahma, and Brahma becoming thus con- 
cealed from our view, we look upon the world of 
nama-riipa as a Self-sufficient, separate ( qa, ada ) 
ot independent entity. As Sankara has observed— 
| Wredafuefeta wafa anafaat” (Vide: ao aie. 

” cell are | 
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3.5.1). But Avidya has got another sense in Vedanta. 
It is used in the sense of sazyq i. e. self-concealment 
or self-limitation of Brahma. The Supreme Self 
has partially concealed Himself by creating or 
manifesting the world of nama-riipa, as the Upa- 
nishad declares—“da; um; @atawia aaqfa: waras: )”, 
—and Sankara explains—“ara-ec-arafa: maiaar 
aaaiq” ( Vide. @o, 6. 10); i e. “by names and 
forms and actions the Self covered Himself.”. It 
is the ‘cosmic Avidya’ and it is equivalent to Maya 
(tat) or the Frana ( gta) described in Lecture V. 
Now, take the following passages— r 

(1) “Sace saga sq ‘efrarafed’ aed garages 

42..aafa: wafateta,. afeee a, amn'aay * aaa fac 1” 

( ao ate 2. 1, 14). 

[ “The names and forms are constructed or produced ( afea, 
aa) by Avidya. They are, as it were, the self or nature 
of Iswara---are called Maya-sakti or Prakriti--Iswara is 
distinct from these names and forms.” | 

(2) “...‘sfaafaarfe a Taafacraneiae at WHat 

wa Aaa”? ( Ae Fe ale, 2, 2, 8. ), : 

{ “The seed-potency ( vija-sakti) of the world whose 
self or essence is Avidy’, is indicated by the term Avyakta 
( unevolved ) and its substratum is the Supreme Iswara.” ] 

In the two passages quoted above, Avidya cate — 
not be taken as the ‘Individual Avidya’; for, the — 
-Avidya inherent in an individual Soul cannot be held 
to produce nama-ripa, cannot be the cause of the 
whole material world including our body, sense — 
organs etc. Here, avidya must an ie 





* Also cf, “AWeGnaTHtasTanaqTAKY”. “eqeterenrn 
88, aferwug aa” ( go Ie, 2, 1 20 ), wo acy 
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avidya or Maya which is the cause of the material 
world. 

The term avidya has, thus, two different uses 
in the Sankara-bhasya. The ‘individual avidya’ is 
what Sankara has catled as ‘fundamental Adhyasa’ 
under whose influence we superimpose the differences 
of the world of ndma-ripa on Brahma. But avidya 
has also been used in the sense of what may be called 
‘cosmic’ avidya or Maya or Prakriti, as we have 
Stated above. The former is false and may be 
destroyed by Vidya ( true knowledge) ; but the latter 
isnot so. The Vidya or true knowledge annihilates 
the avidya or the ignorance of an individual and 
sublates for him the world imposed on, or identified 
with, Brahma— 


“afaaraqe: aafa vafaai aq: faaat afaaraa” 
( de ate, 3. 2. 21. ) 


But this Vidya is ‘quite powerless with regard to 
the ‘cosmic avidya’ which is the causal seed of the | 
world of nama-ripa, which latter continues to subsist 
after the Mukti of the Jiva or the individual 
Soul. * : : 

This distinction, in use between the ‘individual 
avidya’ and the ‘cosmic avidya’ or Maya shows 
conclusively that the world born of the latter is not 
amere Subjective appearance. ‘The world does 


Be ne ees ne en a ae 
* Ina letter addressed to the author, Dr. H. Jacobi of the 
University of Bonn, Germany has rightly pointed out this 
distinction of cosmic and individual Avidya, but he has drawn 
from it a conclusion entirely different from the conclusion 
feached here, ~ 
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not vanish into nothingness the moment the indi- 
vidual Soul attains Mukti. All that is involved — 
in the attainment of Mukti is the displacement — 
of the false outlook (afaaied ) by the true one, and — 
not the annihilation of the world. The final real- 


isation of Biamadeva who declared his inner con- 
viction by saying—“a¥e aqzad qua” &e. &e. does 
not show that Manu, Suryya &c. disappeared from 


the world. But since the world isnot due to our 


individual avidya, its only locus is Brahma ;—the 
false error of ‘independent being’ of the world— 
what may be called the ‘fundamental Adhyasa’— 


this alone disappears in the Mukti and not the 


world itself. 


Here, in the quotation of the passage marked — 


(1), the world of araeq is described as slay of 


Iswara ; but Iswara is described different from, 


distinguished from, and independent of, the world 


of nama-ripas—“aqrgqma: gaa Saiz: |” = This part ) 


of the commentary clearly shows that the world 


of names and forms cannot be our subjective 
construction. What does our mental construction — 


really signify ? It means that in” the place of 


the Supreme Self our mind and our senses have 


constructed a world of nama-ripa, that there - : 


not appear to us the Supreme Self at all, that 
is completely concealed: by the distorted view which 


has taken possession of us, that the Supreme 
Self is entirely reduced to the world of names and : 
forms. Such is the influence of our ‘individual 
avidya’ or false ‘knowledge. Everywhere, gi 
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appear and Brahma becomes concealed from our 
view. The world of nama-ripa is thus viewed 
by us as something separate ( @azq ), self-cxistent, 
self-sufficient, independent entirely ( “arqedratfe- 
feta wafa aiuifam” )1 But it is not a real view. 
The world is not really the construction of 
our mind. There is the Supreme Brahma who 
wnderlies the differences of n&ma-ripa, without 
being affected by them. * The differences of na&ma- 
rupa cannot really conceal Brahma. ‘These are 
to be taken as the manifestation or expression of 
His nature and they cannot, therefore, be taken as 
sdmething different ( say), as seme self-existent, 
self-sufficient entity t. Brahma is distinct from them, 
since they cannot be taken as a complete expression 
of His nature. He stands beyond the world of 
nama-tipa ; He transcends it, yet he is immanent 
in it. This is the significance of the sentenco— 
“anata: eas Ssqu:” } If the world of nama-rapa 
were simply the mental construction of the finite Self, 
no distinction in that case could be made between 
Brahma and the world. The fact is, while it is neces- 


—_—— 





* Maya in Vedanta is to be looked upon as 4barana ( Indi 
» Vidual sense ) and Vikshepa (cosmic sense );i. e. both as 
concealment and projection. In Mukti of jiva, the former only 
oie while the latter remains. ~ 

“snaca-fraqufaeafafice’ Tr —qzwe saqeaafe;—ae ate 
~ in Fo So} 
+ “equenfegaadarananaca. 7 Wet Frerarerinfenrerrerass- 
Afa” (He ae 4. 3, 14), 
cf. WHat in the Vedanta-Sara—' ‘areata 4 aa: artednioeg 
oo TTA? 
vi] . 
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sary to distinguish the world from God, it is equally 
necessary to distinguish it from illusion or Subjective 
phantasm. 

(a) Ramatirtha’s view on Ajndana (ignorance)— 

In commenting on the celebrated Vedanta-Sara, 
Rama-tirtha, that most learned interpreter of San- 
kara has established the important position that 
Ajnina (waa) must not be understood in the sense 
of subjective notion—of an individual Soul. What he 
says, I shall quote here— 

“RMT Sa, sai, waqueamaaiad  sfeet—s 
weed facefa”’ - 

[ “Two doctrines about the Ajnana are to be rejected; viz 
that Ajnana or ignorance is an impression derived from false 
cognition, and that it is non-existent (i.e, something merely 
negative )”’,] 

[ “The author”, says Ramatirtka, “now rejects the alternative 
that ignorance ( wat ) is an erroneous cognition and a gualily f 
the Soul’), ‘ 

His argument is stated below— 

‘qeaieraead ga, aruaanaq sa? feat 
faqurg | aaa, gua quaaqqad 4 frerstaq—‘sarr ee” 
[“By reason of the three constituent ,elements—Salwm 

Rajas and Tamas—in the products, the cause—A jnana—also is 
composed of these three constituents, Since, therefore, a quality 
cannot possess qualities, the erroneous cognition which is bs 
quality of the Soul cannot be ignorance ( i, & Ajnana ) ; for, ee 
possesses the three constituent elements ( i. e. objective 

a Quality of the Soul. )” | 

Thus, refuting the opinion that Ajnana is 4 sub- hs 
jective quality of the mind, he now goes on 0 sae : 
that it is positive (‘araeu ) and not mere negalio® ae 
thus— Le 
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“saumatssafata ad facata’? 1 

[ i.e, “He refuses the view that ignorance is mere absence of 
hnowledge’’}, 

Then giving reasons in favour of the positive 
eharacter of Ajnana, he establishes the fact that it is 
a sort of relative entity and thus concludes— 

“gaa wana sam: ufaaq-naat @aIe: wenfefe: fragt 
afafrat....9a4...anu quae a ‘safe’ ‘nema? sfa, afeatta- 
wee sala ‘qaca'aate sqqata:” ‘ 

That is to say— 

[ “They beheld the power ( af) of Atma self-illuminant, 
subject to its possessor, embraced by three constituent—satwa— 
tajas—tamas --...unless the Soul were enveloped (sea), there 
could not exist the practical assurance—‘It is not’, ‘It shines 
not’—contradictory to another assurance —‘It is’, ‘It shines’—in 
the constant self-illumination of the Supreme Spirit” ( Gough’s 
translation ) ]. z 

This ‘ayqzq’ or quia is explained as qq: with a 
slight admixture of <#; and aw. 

(b) Sankara’s own view on Ajnana— 

Now, I shall show that Sankara himself identified 
Ajnina with the Prana-Sakti in his Mandukya- 
bhasya. And this, I think,would be a conclusive proof 
about the objectivity of Ajnana. In describing the 


condition of Pralays (and the dreamless susupta 


state of the finite Self ), we find the following 
observation in Sankara’s Brahma-Sutra-bhasya :— 


“frennaafareg faraafacqaea—atarate ; a4 gat 
PRIMER: RGIe:, THIS frase waeaaq” (Ae a 
me, 2.1.9), 
("So in Pralaya ( at the dissolution of the werld ) the pre- 
sence of a causal sotency of differences —with which the Ajoana- 
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or false notion is bound up—must be inferred. By this, the 
possibility for the re-appearance of those, who have already been 
released is precluded, since their ‘false notion’ or Ajnana 
( which binds to samsara and causes difference) has been 
destroyed by true knowledge” ]. > 

But let us see how Sankara expresses himself in 
describing a similar condition in his Mandukya- 
bhasya :— 

“saraaaygiqa wa) Naraa—(asvesaaa saad 

—e fie)—aiqrraaniitasia seme’ aa: )...fataaaa 94, 

sfa netatit guft-neatt: yaseragaafe: qatar gacqufaer,, : 

Aaraafaiay” ( ae ate-ate wa, 1, 2 Karika ). 

{ “We are to understand the term SS az.( aq ) as containing 
the causal seed, The term ‘sat’ denotes prina, without leaving 
out the sense of its causal potentiality which is productive of all 
objects:-.-... If we abandon the idea of this causal seed, then 
the possibility for the re-appearance of even those who have 
already been emancipated will arise, along with those not eman- 
Cipated ; since no productive causal seed exists.” ] 

Tn comparing the two passages quoted above it 
would be seen, what Sankara described by the term — 
Ajnina-Sakti in the Brahma-Sutra-bhasya, is the 
Same as what he called by the term gra-ati—Prana- 
vija ( the causal seed of Préna) in: the Mandukya 
bhasya. The Ajnaina or ignorance being bound up with , 
the causal seed of Prana, it is clearly an objective ¢ 
matter and not merely a Subjective notion. This ata 
is the cosmic seed or the Prana-energy of the Sab — 
Thus we find that according to Sankara the world — 
cannot be a subjective notion of the mind of man. 
Tt is called Ajnana, because it is the other 4. ' 
opposite ( faatta ) of sta or the absolute Knowle 
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In this connection it would be instructive to men- 
tion what wzaata has said about this Ajnina in his 
gloss on the evaan—“aavraa aad’, agafea: 
HE; aguas squfea‘acreare” fears’ 
saree faaaq: aqatat faera:” 1 We give here 
Gough’s translation of this passage— 

[ “The avyakrita (the undifferentiated world) is the collective 
aggregate of Ajnana ; what accompanies this Avyakrita (or the 
collective Ajnana ) is ( calléd ) Iswara, And the substratum of 
both ( i, e, of the Ajnana and God ), viz, Pure Intelligence des- 
ignated by the term Agshara is the witness of that which is 
undifferentiated ( Avyakrita )” ], 

Here, I should;like to call your attention to the 
concluding remarks of Sankara— 
“adaengaaaaa aa: WTAAIT:, asiafay 4 arceaanen: | 
aft Af e saeqaaaa | aqem:” | 

[ “In all Sputis wherever the word ‘Sat’ has been used, we 
are to take the existence of causal seed—Prana with it...+ --+ 
But where such terms as ‘neti’ ‘neti’ occur in Srut#, Brahma 
devoid of this catisal seed is to be understood. That is to say, 
Brahma with the causal Prana existing potentially in it is to be 
called as azam, It is this undifferentiated seed ( ata) which 
differentiated into the modifications of names and forms.” ] 

Sankara also adds further down there that— 
se aes" aay ata Rota aaafa” (6 Karika ). 
“Satomay 9 ary gua: gaa ate frea-wrafaeeury” | 

[ “It is this causal seeé of Prana which is the productive 
Cause of all objects of the world’’], 

(“But the finite Son?s have come out from the Absolute 
Spirit directly”, } : 

We see from all these that the Ajnana is nota — 
Subjective idea, but an objective seed or matter 
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which is described by Ramatirtha as “coloured by 
the potentiality of all effects” ( “qaw@ararderatc- 
<feqay” ) 
rte) Ananda-giri’s view— 
Anandagiri first of all raises the following very 
clear objection— 
“aq anafalatamd aaa ‘ated? aera, fers 

AAA AUT TANIA”? ? 

[“*If some one urges the objection that since the word Ajnana 
means false mental conception and its impression , there does 
not exist Ajnana as the beginningless causal seed of the world”), 

Anticipating this objection, Anandagiri gives his 
own conclusion on the subject thus— 
“aa; ‘augina a Wal-fete:— 

[ “Thus our conclusion is that—the beginningless Ajnana is 
established as the material cause of the world and it is mot a 
subjective mental idea” —Gloss on Mandukya bhasya 1.6.) 

That there is a matter which is trangformed into 
the differences of the nama-riipa of the world is thus 
stated by Anandagiri in another place on another 


occasion— 
“gfeanfaary ae ‘afcarqaerd? aaa’ | aa faacié: afeufis- 
aves sanad ‘afeurrmarata” — : 

[ “As the world is always modified, it must have a modifiable 
material cause. Taking into consideration the fact that the 
Ether and others are always transformed from one state to 
another, we hold that there exists a transformable material cause 
of the world in the state of Avyakta ( prior to its differentiations 
or transformations.” ] 

Another argument in favour of Ajnéna being the 
matter of the world iss— z 
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[iie. “Ifthe existence of a ‘causal’ seed which can be 
burnt by ( the fire of ) perfect knowledge is not admitted, all 
instructions about the perfect knowledge ( fae) would become 
useless”. ] 

In bringing this discussion about the Prana to a 
close it may not be out of place to: mention here an 

important fact in this connection. In some places in 
the commentaries of Sankara, we come across two 
kinds of Nitya ( faq )—the one is called ufcanrfa-facr 
and the other qze-faa! The Parinaémi-Nitya is 
defined as that which while changing incessantly in 
its states retains a kind of continuous identity of 
being, as in the following passage— 
“fafamrante aq-nantaatfie™ (a0 ute, 1. 4.7). 

{ “That is called fae which can be recognised as. identical 
with itself through the successive changes of its states”. ] 

But the Kutastha-Nitya is what stands beyond 
change, eternally existing without changing its 
nature. This is the Supreme Self— 

“see quia’ aafafaacied faxaaaay (wo wie, 1.1.4). 

[ “It is devoid of any change, without parts”. ] 

In Sankara’s commentary on the Chhandogya 
Upanishad the remarks made by him about the 
Prana leaves no doubt in our mind that he consi- 
dered it as a Parinami Nitya, and the Supreme 
Reality which constitutes the truth of the Prana 
and stands beyond it as its ultimate Principle is 
the Kutastha Nitya. 

Thus he describes the Prana here— 

“eS faatane-geiiend ae ca; 4 arerg afeq ana” 
(me ate, 7,15) gm 
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[ ‘It is Prana consisting of all varieties of differences bound 

up in the relation of cause and effect which may be described ; 

as famersaaat, and outside of this Prana nothing exists’’, ] 4 
The Prana is not the ultimate reality, since all 

phenomenal changes take place within this Prana, : 
and to this Prana “are fastened all differences, as 
the spokes are fastened to the nave (ofa wheel bs 
But “there is a Spirit greater and higher than this 
Prana”, and “he who realises this Spirit is the true 
Ati-vadi (afaaret), not he who knows merely 

the nature of the Prana”. 


ee 





VIII 
Why is Maya Called So ? 


—- Ol 


According to the Vedantic theory, no cause 
exhausts its nature in its effects or the changes 
which the former successively produces or undergoes. 
No effects ean, either collectively or individually 
(safe or afgetq) entirely manifest or express 
the nature of the cause ; or in other words, the cause 
cannot be resolyed into its effects or the sum- 
total of the effects does not constitute the nature 
of the cause. The cause evolves the changes, it 
lives in each of its effects, it supports them, but 
cannot be identified with any of them. The cause, 
because it is universal, cannot be confined to any 
particular effect, but passes beyond it to other 
effects— - 

“a areae areata’ ( a0 me—2, 1.9, ) 

In its explanation, the author of the Samkshepa- 
Sariraka points out that, as the universal cause is — 
Present in other particular effects also, any of the 
particular effects cannot restrict it to itself only— 


“aire uftfere, aalatafi adada arora’ 
wana |” 


The effects are, in fact, its modes of activity 
which but imperfectly and incompletely reveal or 
represent the nature of the cause.— Boor Eps 
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“wa wae aaefa ‘ea’ sari aa a fa awe ed, ace a gee 
eaq” | (Ge 2.1), 

“a Frannie sa awa < aan’ %, aa 
afvcadnfanfefane ad 235 fa a aefa aa zaaa aq” (are) 

[ “Whether in cosmic or psychic “objects, the manifestations 
of Brahma are all limited. These objects, therefore, represent 
the nature of Brahma very inadequately. Brahma cannot be 
known in its fud/ form in any of these particular manifestations” ] 

The cause, therefore, cannot be the sumotal 
of its effects, but something more. 

When the changes appear in the cause; they 
are sustained by it, and they ultimately merge 
in it. F 

The causal Reality is thus the bond of unily 
of its effects and is distinguished (ay) from 
them— : 

“‘afawa? fara 3, fawafaa a fre” (alo, 13. 16), 
“agi qaraa aawaq@ata”? (15. 30 ). : 

[“It is undivided in different bodies, still it appears to be 
different in different bodies”, ] - 

[ “All the various classes of beings abide or are centred in : 
the One—in the Self”, ] 

In fact, the effects or the changes are but its — 
reactions produced in the causal Reality in comse — 
quence of its relation (waa) with the extemal : 
environment.— ee 
“aan arg ae wate” 

“a eatn’ 4 aq-aae faitsfanie seat” 
( ae ae ale 1. 4, = 
“‘eunfi-eraa-afracaserara.( Aroused ).fatiarana:” ae 
: (ge ate, 2, 1. aH 
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[ “It (Self) comes into relation with the external elements”. J 

{ “In the absence of its relation with the external objects, 
it cannot have its particular state stimulated by them in it”. ] 

[ “Its particular states or activities are excited or stimu- 
lated in it in consequence “of its connection with the things 
which set a limit to it’’. ] 

We find thus that no actions can be produced in 
an object in the absence of an operative cause 
(aiv#); for, it is the operative cause which 
stimulates particular activities in an object. 

Now, Sankara informs us that what is produced 
by’an operative or stimulating cause ( ata ) can- 
not be.the real nature or the essence of a thing; 
these are its modifications or predicates ( fastea ) ; 
and these predicates are the effects of the thing, and 
these are change-able.— . 

“afe anatd aga) amt fate: axete:, fag 
fafrar’ ;( 22,9.) > 
And— 
“frenfzerrt-aaramg,,.waafea: BIIa”? (Fo wt, 2, 8 ), 

The relation between the cause or the nature 
of a thing and “its effects is this :—The effects pro- 
duced are all anaw or mutually exclusive of on® 
another, but the cause remains identical with 
itseli—gqaaqq—behind each of these effects which 
it permeates or includes within itself. 

“wala 3 saeng nafesraaa Saale eeuaq” 
( ae wo, 2, 2, 22.) 

{“In and through its changing series of states, the real 
Cause without break, runs on connected with each state, whidse 
identity is easily recognised”, ] Lee 
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é : 

It is the cause or the real nature of the thing 
which pervades its states or qualities which are its 
predicates ; and these predicates which we call 
effects fall far short of, and are incomplete express- 
ions of, the real Swartipa of the thing. Take the 
following passage— 

‘aqal fe ait @a aqetu wear) 
afaq fe armanfaaa: ‘faite: sratfeaa- 
vnftda:--aaia ania a aqeRae 
aaaaita” (go ate, 1. 4. 7. )— 

“Tn its essential nature, the Self or the Cause -is 
complete. But certain particular activities are pro- 
duced in it in consequence of its relation with the 
conditions or limitations ( sarfa) of Prana and others. 
But these particular activities by which we generally 
designate it cannot express the full nature of the 
Self”. Those who restrict the infinite Atma to any of 
its activities or predicates—which are its incomplete 
expressions—and think them to be the real and com- — 
plete nature of the Self do not know what the 
Atma really is. But we usually, in this way, take 
the world of nama-ripas as the complete manifest 
ation of God’s nature. But this-is wrong. It B 
done by us under the influence of Maya. . 

We shall now proceed to collect the passages 
where and how Sankara has found occasion for 
declaring the unreality ( qraraae ) of the bbe’ : 
Nama-ripas— 


(1) “ee-ae-aecerq-aete aqureaa’ = 
(ae |e, ate 2. 1. idl 
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We have seen generally that the effects or the 
Nama-riipas cannot be independent entities ; for, 
they cannot appear separated or divided from their 
cause. ‘The names and forms are the modifications 
or transformations of the causal reality. These 
modifications we call as effects. The modifications 
or changes are the characteristics ( @ura or @eq ) 
of all Nama-riipas (Vide: ge @e ute, 2. 3.7). 
But these modifications are perpetually changing. 
They have no independent and _ self-sufficient 
Swaripa—eqety sqareaiq! The names and 
forms are seen one moment and vanish in the next ; 
they are, therefore, perishable, not constant (faz) *. 
Sankara declares these characteristics of the 
changing Nama-ripas as—Ev-aAz-qeq | Elsewhere 
he characterises them as—“aeateruazart |” What 
persists in these Vikairas, what is constant behind 
these modifications is the being of the causal reality, 
which finds its expression in them ; and these forms 
are not to be perceived apart from the being of 
the causal reality—“ayfataq wara:” | But as the 
being of the causal reality lies hidden from our view, 
we take these” modifications of Nama-ripas, these 
vikiiras, as self-sufficient entities. We forget that 
the vikaras cannot be self-sufficient ‘things’—*a_ f= 
‘aeaw a’ fare ara afactia” (a: wre 2.1.14). Looked 
in this Way, separated from the underlying, hidden, 
causal reality—the modifications of changing Nama- 
tipas must be unreal, false. é 











? $6, . - . 
Mirae a, .WeGniazany’—ae we, 1, 2,12. . LL 
ae | 
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( 2) “arnaraiag...aq ota: - Ta TTaTAAT 
TaMGAy, Wal Fa walfentaa” 
(a qo ate, 2.1.9), 


Under the influence of Avidya, we reduce the 
underlying Reality into its three states—efe-fafa- 
aa—in which it appears. Or, we entirely reduce 
the underlying individual Self into its three 
successive states, namely—waking, dreaming and 
dreamless slumbering states—which it undergoes 
daily. We forget the independent existence of the 
underlying Self which, without being affected by 
them accompanies these states. By ignormg o 
forgetting the Reality of the ever-present, under 
lying, hidden Brahma of which the process of the 
world of nima-ripas isa gradual manifestation or 
appearance, and by severing the connection of the 
world with the underlying Brahma, we always come — 
to exclusively occupy ourselves with the continuous 
process ( ufeafa-faa ) merely, imagining 4 kind — 
of causal relation among the changing antecedents 
and consequents ( firat-meataar: ) among them; 
or a relation of means and ends ( arq-aTatzaae > 
But it isa law of phenomenal or scientific causah 
ity—here the cause is external to the effect. In 
this way, forgetting the real cause which lies deepet — 
down, we fix our look upon these changing nama — 
riipas alone and call some na@ma-riipas.as the cause — 
and some others following the former as its effech — 
But the modifications or Vikaras when thus : 
severed from their connection with the underlyin ae 
Self and. looked upon as something having i 
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ent reality, cannot be real in themselves 3; we 
erroneously call that to be real which is unreal. 
“sraTeery “TAY 50'S, AY, I-AU-A USHA” 
(e ae, 3.5.1), 
“aat'sra? saqaq” (Sle He, 6, 3,2), 

[“The nama-ripas, when separated from the Atma and 
regarded as something self-sufficient and as an independent entity 
( 48," ), as something quite another ( 94 ) from the Atma,— 
become as unessential as a dream, as an illusion, as the appear- 
‘ance of water on the shining surface of a desert”, ] 

( “When looked upon as something quite other than the 
Sag ( i, e, the underlying Reality ), the Vikaras become false”. } 

Thus, under the influence of our Avidya, we 
take the effects Separated from, outside of, the 
causal reality underlying them and working among 
them,—as something other (aq). Sankara would 
call it a wrong view. This view arises either by 
Separating Brahma altogether from the world of 
Nama-ripas as an unkowable ‘and unknown some- 
thing ( as has been done by Herbert Spencer ), or by 
entirely reducing the nature of the cause ( Brahma ) 
to the nama-riipas, taking the latter as all in all and 
ignoring the séparate life of the underlying Brahma, 
altogether (as the Pantheists of the types of the 
Vrittikara do) ;—this is reducing the cause to the 
effects, against which Sankara has raised his warning 
Voice ; thus— 

“a awe area’ ( sae sie ory-arcat: )—ao Go He, 2, 1. 9, 

@) “seenfaiast, sataafadrer weed 

waa wefan seers aaa |” : 


(ae at 7). 
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gee 
[ “The changing states (of consciousness) are always 
variable, liable to perpetual transformations—one state conti- 
nuously supplanting the other state—but what invariably 
runs through them all is constant. The variability is the matk 
of their unreality and persistence is the mark of reality,’? ] 

Consciousness is present in each state (of our conscious- 
ness ), because consciousness is common to all its states, One 
state excludes the other, but none of the states can exclude 
consciousness which is present in each of these states, Thus 
the states being variable are unreal ; but consciousness is cons- 
tant and is therefore real, 

Compare in this connection the remark—“aqar 
aqua saat, a wqtaannaiste, ad arranaa 
( ae ate, 2.3.7). 

We find the following observation elsewhers— 

“eaqe get aaareaa darnifeatd ;—aq 92, 1% 
sanfe | aatizifeghearfwacta, 4g wefe:” ( ate ate, 2, 16). 

[ “Every fact of experience involves two-fold consciousness 
( afs )—the consciousness of the real ( aq—Universal ) and the 
consciousness of the unreal ( #aq—particulars ), Now, that 1s 
said to be real of which our consciousness never fails; and that 
to be unreal of which our consciousness fails”. ] 

Hence, what is fleeting must be unreal, and what 
is constant must be real. ; 

In this connection, 1 would draw your attention 2 
to the following definition of unreality— a 

“afean afea fracfa aq—‘sary’ ( at ae 2, 16 ). oo 
Also— ees 

ag, afafiel aaa autre "sae aaa” ( de wre 2.1). 
“sa; faartisaaq” | : 
[ “That is ‘unreal’ of which our consciousness fails 
whith is fleeting, not constant’, ] oe 
{ “That is ‘false’ of which the character, determined as if 
\ fails i, e, which changeS in its pre-determined characters the? 
fore, change-ability is falsehood”, ] ue 

| 
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We find, therefore, that change-ability is the mark 
of unreality. : 

(4) There is another way in which Sankara 
has declared the world as an unreality. Brahma is 
the sustaining ground—sfagra—of the world of 
Nama-rupa. If the world of nama-ripa is taken as a 
mask concealing the sustaining ground Brahma, if 
our view is fixed only upon the Na&ima-ripas, such a 
world Sankara would call to be unreal.— 

“ave WaT: Gee Sy ATATT-AATEA | 
“4 qaisa afaarnfa” vy ( ate ae, 7, 25), 
[ “I am not manifest to all, veiled as I am, by Maya. ; the 
deludéd people know not my real nature ( Swardpa )”. ] 

The causal reality always lies hidden from view 
and it is the changing nama-ripas ( Vikaras ) which 
are always perceptible to us—“graafaqafaanfas: 
Wepaq’ (ase 2. 12).—It is for this reason that 
Sankara in several places has defined the changing 
differences of the world as visible and Brahma 
which is béyond modifications as invisible— 

“eal ara faant, cimaeq faa! 4 
euyq weni—afaar: | afaacey am”— 
( ae ate, 2.7 ). ; 

Thus when our view is fixed exclusively upon 
the changing names and forms which conceal Brahma, 
and when in this way they are looked upon as some- 
thing other ( =jq ) than Brahma, they become un- 
teal, false. But if we can take these nama-riipas as 
Wei-fay—as expressing the characteristics of Brahma, _ 
then!such a world of nama-rupas cannot be chatac-) 

8 a 
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terised as unreal, because such a world would help 
us to realise the Absolute Reality—Brahma— 


‘aEIeNAIe aa fafageaa eee sessessesese a Seaman | 
“azvatfe merge Wa eufaagarfauraea seecee ry) ‘awalag- 


é 
afafed wafa” ( go ge ute, 1. 3. 41.) 
How does the world of Nama-riipa conceal the 
Absolute Reality ? Sankara explains it in his 
commentary on the Brahma-Sutra (1. 3.1.) ; thus— 
Brahma is the ground ( saaa ) of the differences 
of Nama-riipa. When we reduce the ground entirely 
to the world of names and forms, the ground to our, 
view loses its independent existence and takes the 
form of the world, and is present now in the form of 
- Nama-ripas. In this way, Brahma becomes—“@ 
nqq”—i. e. something composite—“gay fafmarat 
waaay wiq” (age ae ). That is to say, Brahma 
would now appear as an aggregate or sum-total of 
the differences of nama-ripa merely. This is His 
fafzeq When this happens, only the names and 
forms are present before us and not anything else. 
This erroneous view Sankara explains thus in his 
commentary on the Brihadairanyaka- Upanishad— 
“aufeeqeenanta aq, aaaqaaaracinfet faraa 
maura, THetawefeta wale quanfaat, ae gated ‘aaauies 
MASK: ;—sfa wi dead faraaee” (3,5, 1). “ane” | 
wae: FETA” (He Fo we, 3. 2, 21). 
{ “When the Absolute Reality which is always unaffected by 
- anything cannot be discriminated by us from the adjuncts foe 
the finite material and psychical elements produced by thé 
Nama-ripas, then it is that our view becomes naturally § : 
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differences of names and forms appear fo us as somany independ- 
ent entities, Thus arises our erroneous view of the differences 
of the things of our practical life’; “and in this manner the 
underlying Reality is taken as a composite whole.” | 

But if, instead of such a view, we can feel and 
recognise the presence of Brahma everywhere in the 
world, if the objects are not looked upon as some- 
thing other than Brahma but as manifestations— 
expressions—of the nature of the highest reality, this, 
according to Sankara, is the real view of the world. 
The idea of Anyatwa ( sq@q) would be supplanted 
aby the idea of the presence of Brahma in all things 
—as the expression of Brahma everywhere. This is 
the’correct view of the world— 

‘a g Waueen, qwareq ‘saaa’ feeaae ma-ed 


oe FEM AMA 7 T,,..7el aeunaeta waa” 
Al . ( Zoid, 3. 5. 1.) 
so— 


“eearfeiqae amnfaresat cata” ( ao de, we 1. 4. 14). 
“qfearmgfa:,. aatararanfagieatal”? ( ae ute, 2. 1. 27. ) 

{ “All the Srutis describing the creation of the world of 
names and forms, all the Srutis describing the changes or modi- — 
fications are to be taken only for the purpose of the knowledge, 
through them,-of the nature of the Absolute Reality.” } 

(5) The differences of n&ma-ripas are called 
Miya, since these are all described as qInaqaHt ( acei- ; 
dental ), in as much as they are produced by some 
stimulating cause ( ata ), in the absence of which 
they do not appear—“armaqaa aaeaw (a> Hie, 

4. 4.5). 

As the differences of names, and forms are aaa 

( Sgantuka ) or accidental, they appear for a time, 


work for some time and then disappear erie “ 
° wxefied 
| Bae 
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supplanted by others, in connection with their external 
causes. But the real nature of a thing is not of such 
‘a character ;—it is constant, abiding in its own Swa- 
rupa or nature which is uniformly the same, as San- 
kara declares— . 

“surge fe aq frufaaa, a qed | 

afe wa surge: qefaq, aa fagenq’— 

(Ho q me, 2. 3,7.) 

[ “What is due to some external cause which stimulates it or 
brings it into being, can be easily repudiated ; but not so with 
the real nature of a thing, The Self is eternally abiding in its 
own nature and as such, it cannot be got rid of”. ] r 

i can put aside the notion of reality of all othe, 
things, but I can never be relieved of the sense of my 
own reality. The differences of nama-ripa are the 
result of the activity: of something beyond them; 
they change their forms with the change of their 
stimulating cause ( @rza-aqrart ). This changeable 
character of their forms marks them, according to 
Sankara, as unreal, 

Tn this connection, we must note an “important 
fact. These particular differences which are 
produced by the action of some accidental ( aTaqat ) 
cause, must have a ‘nature’ underlying these part 
cular differences. For, Sankara tells us in another 
connection, the production being a sort of activity, 
it implies the agent of this activity— 

“equfa’ ata fan, aan aa afaquet | 
faa = am eq, say at Sfe—fanfateaia” 
‘ (Fe qo ate, 2, f, 18 ). 

[ “An activity is there,” but there is no one who acts,—is a 
contradictory”, J 
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We cannot, therefore, conceive of activity with- 
out thinking of something which is active ; and 
_ activities are referred to definite centres to which 
they belong and do not fly to and fro. If you resolve 
the centre entirely into its activity, it would have no 
nature or character of its Own, in virtue of which it 
maintains a continuity between its past and present. 
A reference to that which is other than itself (i.e. 
its atta ) implies a reference to its own Self or its 
own nature ( @~@q). Thus this two-fold relation, to 
Self and to other-than-Self i. e. weg and argred is 
essential to all objects ( Vide. qo @ ute, 2. 2.17.) 


(6) The world of nama-ripa—faga—we represent 
to us in terms of our own mind and the senses ( sqay- 
acy). The one involves the other ; for, both are of 
the same nature. Sankara tells us— 

“faaq-aaaandte acd aaa afa:, agameat) faa 
AHUNETAT T See aT are |... geafagafasereate arafaita- 
Wa 4 Pena aca” (8° we, 2, 4. 11). 

[ “The Sruti regards our subjective senses as of the same 
nature with our experienced objects, and not of different essence. 
The senses are but another form or phase ( a'r ) which the 
experienced objécts have assumed with a view to come to a 
Comprehension of their own nature as the objects of senses. 
Por the manifestation of, or with a view to give expression to, — 
what infinite wealth the objects contain in their own nature— 
the objects have taken the forms of the subjective senses”. ] 

The Vundaka also States the same thing in a 
different way— : - 
“shrrrcarafesra aifaeat cfg a aq wea wie get 
SAG ecm? (2.2. 1 & 9, —— Lr. 

[ “In the inner and exterior senses ef the finite | 


mal 
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Selves its nature is expressed through the cognitions _ 
of sight,hearing, reflections and intellect—“qrarqeaia- — 
a@faearaatq’—which are the places of its eX: 
pression.” | 

We thus find that there is no differenee in kind 
between the physical and the organic world. The 
same reality is present in two different aspects, which 
are distinguishable from each other, but essentially 
identical. It appears then that whenever our outer 
senses and our inner sense (1q;ai~w) are more and more 
developed, the aspect of the world (faqa) will change 
its feature. The world, therefore, as it appears to 2s 
at the present moment cannot be taken as rigidly 
fixed and final in its form. The appearances of the 
world, as we take it, must therefore be unreal. Our 
knowledge works with the subject-object relation— 
“sangfafa fasta fanfaw: aarafaaceraaaq (3° 
atc, 1.4.7), or in other words, we are concerned — 
always with Adhyasa as Sankara would say. Our 
thought cannot go beyond this relation. It attributes — 
‘what’ to ‘that’. But that is not the true nature of the 
Reality. In this way, in Sankara-Vedanta, such 
relative view of the Empirical world may be ea 
unreal. io 

Now, all these arguments can be brought Mdina 
focus and the conclusion arrived at as the result of 
this discussion points to the fact that there is an Im 
mutable and Eternal Principle behind the process of 3 
the world. The changes going on in the world are nob 
mere capricious variations—“arfa suafa:, f 
at’—(ae qe 2.1. 33), nor the dances of mad eners! 
but ap advancement, a methodically §& aK 
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progress—"‘SeiataT fama: | (B> ste aye ) 
which the mundane process invol¥es. This regular- 
ity ( taat—ae ute ) proves the presence and work- 
ing, throughout the process, of such a principle and 
it is deeper than any suck process ; for, the process 
is always changing in its elements. Tt is that trans- 
cendent Principle behind it which is finding its 
expression in the process. It is wrong therefore to 
separate the latter from the underlying Principle 
taking the process of nama-ripa itself to be all-in- 
all. Such a view is an unreal view, according to 
Ssnkara. Sankara thus summarises his final opinion— 
“9s a player (az ) taking on successive characters 
upon himself, enacts on the stage the parts of each 
of these chaxacters in succession but yet retains 
his own distinct character ; so the underlying Causal 
Unity ( qeencea ), retaining its own distinct iden: 
tity, realises itself successively in each of the 
changing effects produced” ( ge qe ate 2. 1.18. and 
1.3.19.) _ 
Compare also— 


“Waat va aa ama gafeemat da 

fant wsfa * 

It is He who assumes all these forms, but He 
does not become changed by these assumed forms 
=. which He appears. For, Sankara quotes here 

€ lmes— a: vient fea --afaataarat aaafa seeeeee oo 
2.3 Te, et Me SN ME ate 

“*-18). It is His immanent activity directing and 
*ontrolling ( aarafa ) the process of the world and : 
8uiding it in its upward progressive path. - Le me 
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This is the true significance of the term Maya as 
applied te N4ma-ritpas in the Sankara-Vedanta, and 
of the term Mayavi applied to the Supreme Reality, 
who in connection with the Nama-ripas appears in 
various forms. ? 

Herbert Spencer’s conclusion that ‘we know only: 
the manifestations, but what is manifested is un- 
known and unknowable to us’—is entirely opposed 
to Sankara’s idea. In Mandukya-bhasya Sankara 
tells us that it is the manifestations which enable 
us to realise the nature of what is manifested, to a 
certain extent. Were there no manifestations, the 
‘underlying Reality would remain quite shut- out 
from our knowledge and would itself be unreal.— 

‘qe fe faga anes wfeqaal 
ageaxaq, 7 aa awaratfifa araafa 
aaeq arq ?— : 

It is the manifestations that throw light upon 
what is manifested ; they do not serve any_independ- 
ent purpose or use—“‘qaraq and” | 

The names and forms, to the ordinary people — 
appear, no doubt, as concealing Brahma and there 
fore to be something quite other ( = ) existing 2 
their own account, but the truly initiated know all 
the while that Brahma itself expresses itself im 
them.— 

“Cmeaqanaa = saqtaaaaara’ ara’ wefaay” ( Fe 2. 6.) 

[ ‘The effects beginning from the ether and ending i a 

sheath composed of Anna are to lead to the apprehension of the ae 


nature of Brahma, Only for this end, the evolution jot o 
effects is described”, ] upd 
=a 
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(7) Ishould like to point out / another import- 
ant fact in connection with what has just been 
stated. In section (6 ) above, we have shown that 
the object ( faua ) and the subjective senses ( sfea & 
WeATY ) are essentially of the same nature. Matter 
and mind are not antethetical and independent sub- 
stances having nothing in common. If they were 
absolutely opposed to each other, how could the’ 
subject be aware of the object ? Consciousness 
which is a unity involves the knower and the known 
and must therefore transcend them and at the same 
time express itself in the two. 


| “waranfagaamh: ovataaaiteancaanq:: 
‘TAY TIA TT: Sarafanay’ 
» (ae ate, 5.5. 2 ). 
‘alta Sa-etu—aa-Fawetu—fed fate” 
( ate, 13. 2. ateaag ). 


It is thus that the subject is capable of knowing 
the object, and the object also is capable of coming 
into relation with the subject. As the same 
Spirit works ih both the subject and the object, 
the object does not, in reality resist or oppose, but 
conforms itself to the subject and thereis adapta- 
bility between the two. As the object or the 
System of things expresses the Self behind it, it has 

1 possible for our mind to know it, and that 
Nature can respond to the forms of our knowledge, 
and that nature serves the purpose (qua) of the 
Spirit. Thus we find that the elements from the — 


morganie world are absorbed by the organic beings 
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which become © ‘constituents in their life—“ayearat 
ade 4 sate” ( agfaran in wewte ). If we 
take the object not as aay i.e. not serving the pur- 
pose of the Spirit, and not mutually benefitting each 
other (qventanraitranaen Aua”—ge ute ) but as 
opposed and independent entities, Sankara would 
declare it to be unreal and false. 


ere [en 
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Sankara-Vedanta is not Pantheism, 


From a perusal of Sankara’s commentaries, it 
appears that a kind of Pantheism was current in his 
time and it went by the name of one Vrittikara who 
held it. He reduced unity to multiplicity—Brahma 
orthe Self to the changing n&ma-ripas. In this 
view, Brahma was looked upon as the whole and the 
differentiations of names and forms including the 
finite Spirits, as parts of that whole—as modes of its 
self-expression—as mere reproduction of the whole. 
Thus the Vrittikara made Brahma as composed of 
Parts—sareta | But yet, most inconsistently, he 
looked upon both the unity and the multiplicity to 
he equally real. * He failed to develop the logical 
Consequences of his own premises. 

Sankara, in several parts of his commentaries on 
some of the most important Upanishads and on the 
Brahma-Sutra and on the Gita has criticised this 
theory. He put the theory to severe test and expos- 
ing its inconsistency and inaccuracy, exploded it. It 
Cannot, in the face of such criticism, be held that 
Sankara’s own theory is no more than Pantheism, as 

ee eee 





* Vrittikara’s view has been thus stated by Sankara in #° 
We, 5.1. 1—“erg Sntearata aa! ae fee aya ae-aCe-ha-geeT- 
WHR; we ae aa’, ageary any-Sa-gecres: BEAAGA T4005 5 F- e 


alee yy &c, 





onl 


&c, So also in other places. nh 
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stated by some of his crities. "We would quote here 
the opinions of ong or two of such critics :— 

The writer of the “Indian Theism” thus observes— 

“India has always been recognised as so determin- 
edly Pantheistic in its religious. thoughts that ‘Indian 
Theism’ will seem to many an unnatural collocation 
of words. There are some who will maintain that 
whatever can be so described is really foreign to the 
Indian spirit.” 

Yet another 

“The later doctrine of Sankara may be named 
Pantheism—strange as its pantheism is—for it says. 
that Brahma is all, because all but Brahma is false.” 

Dr. Flint in his “Ante- Theistic Theories” says—— 

“In the Pantheism of the Vedanta doctrine the 
finite is lost in the Infinite. Along with the affirm- 
ation of an impersonal God, ‘there is the negation of 
the reality of the ‘worlds—both of sense and 
consciousness. In other words, the issue of this 
kind of Pantheism is a-cosmism. But Pantheism 8 
just as likely to issue in atheism.” - 

Dr. Galloway writes 

“Even the distinction of worshipper and worshipped 
dwindles and fades, till the Hindu thinker recognised 
that he was one with All, with Brahma. The very 
appearance of difference is explained away, it is = 
product of illusion. The Vedanta is a strict 
Pantheism’”. 

To show the injustice made by these and other 
writers of their train, I should like to give here the 
tenour of Sankara’s-criticism of this Pantheism sone: 
which it will be sgen that Sankara ean never be held. a 
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to be a Pantheist and ij was something very different 
from Pantheism which he preached and wrote. 

I have said that the Vrittikara ‘reduced the unity 
(Brahma) into the differences of nama-ripa. Sankara 
in his criticism of this theory of the Vrittikara argues 
that when the differences emerge, the underlying 
unity does not and cannot become entirely reduced 
tothem. It retains its unity, its own character, its 
separate substantial life, behind these differences. 
As the plurality of the nima-ripa arises, the unity 
does not become something else, losing its own nature 
in them.— 


“arial a: ae: satan wafa, © ex-ante 
meas U9 wall, a Sq ahaa’ aire, a: nATO-aE Gira” 
(ae, wo, 2. 14. 20). 


[ “When by all manner of. proofs a thing is known to be of 
such and such essential nature,it cannot lose that essential nature, 
through the change or alteration of its place, time and states, 
If its essential nature changes, all proofs will lose their validity.”] 


And also— 


“a fe fiaginend a qeae" wafa...e Tafa geist” 
( Ho Go Ho, 2. 1, 18.) 


? 


[ “The appearance of a thing in a particular form does not 
make it something other than it+-+++++»-it is recognisable as the 
same identical thing—in this changed form,” ] 

The reason is, says Sankara, that the unity, 
when it is reduced in its entirety into the multiplicity 
“annot retain its distinct character, a separate life 
of its own ; for, it is now present in the form of 
Many, it is now present as—saaraa, something — 
Composite, something composed of parts, as mat 
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Tt is forgotten the t what is colaposite, what is qrqaq 
cannot be eternal ! for, being composed of parts, it 
must be porishatle—Vskari—* alaqagy qamaae 
famraat famatqaga:” (ae ate, 5.1.1). The unity 
of which the Vrittikara still speaks of is an abstract 
unity, a mere empty logical abstraction—a mere 
unity of aggregate. For, the so-called unity has now 
no existence except in the form of multiplicity ; be 
cause it has no nature by which it is recognisable 
apart from the many. It is a contentless abstract 
idea in general. Hence, argues Sankara, it cannot 
be held to be real. It is a mere unity of collection, 
aggregate of parts. And the parts,—the differences— 
(of which the whole is a mechanical aggregate of 
disconnected parts) with no organising principle 
behind to connect them would be an unreality. For, 
mere differences, haphazard changes, with no 
purpose—no plan—no end—to govern them and to 
connect them are unreal, according to Sankara. 
He says— 
“a fe ‘fauna? fafaq wasica qanqa__ 

[ “What has no self or nature behind it cannot be put to 
any use in practical life’, } 

The finite selves also, being, sctade to Vritti- 
kara’s view, mere phases or reproductions of an in- 
determinate whole have no real life, no character, of 
their own. Mere parts unrelated to, and separated — 
from, any organising unity behind them are, 2 
Sankara’s opinion, unreal. 

Tn this way, Sankara has shown that both the 
unity and multiplicisy cannot be held to be equally 3 
real, as the Vrittikara supposes in his own there Te : 
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Sankara shows in the following extracts that 
“it is a self-contradiction to speak of Brahma as 
possessed of all specific attributes (Multiplicity) and 
at the same time as devoid of all specifie attributes 
( Unity )yp— 


“afe wae awe: cfu’ agaag 
wet ofaan’--afe qeme awe: -waarean- 
wae’ aarafa ( ae, 2.1.14). 


‘fafacufsawanes fatunfaase <fa 

, fanfafae’” (ate ate, 13. 12). 
“aUy WAS Tat: weTaaade’, aeae 
—sfa fawewianarfaafata’ (ee ate, 3. 5. 1.) 


“a fe wi ag aaaa auifefaneag, 

aay Naa ee" wera” ( Ge 1. 12). 

But in Sankara’s Adwaita-Vada no sueh absurdity 
as noticed above may arise. In his own theory, the 
‘One’ is the Reality which has a ‘nature’ of its own, 
which is self-sufficient and independent (@a:fag), and 
which is permanent, eternal and which for ever re- 
tains its own iniform character, and it is not subject 
to any change, any transformation. It is Brahma who 
has taken upon Himself the various forms of 
“T#-@a, who has assumed the form of this world 
with a view to reveal, to a certain extent, the infinite 
and inexhaustible treasure which His nature con- 
tains. And the world of nama-rupas—although 
distinguishable from Him, being a partial expression 
of Himself,—cannet be taken as a separate and in- : 
dependent whole.— . 
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“gama mwet,.a7 avet ameonat freee: |at free 

qegueauia:” ( do, ap, 1. 4. 7). 

“a fe ee ae,‘taiad? ; aaa aa aa ata qenfaaq sama” 

(ge wo—ae fafe, 1.4.5). 

{ ‘‘Names and forms have their essence in Brahma and are 
therefore non-different from it......But Brahma is different from 
these names and forms,” ] 

[ “The created ( world ) is not something different and not 
a separate entity from the Creator ; for, it is the Creator Himself 
who stands in the forms of such and such objects, like a juggler 
( a1arat ) who shows himself under different assumed forms,— 
without being affected or altered by these objects or forms”. ] 

With a view to impress upon us this fact, the 


Sruti declares—“eu eu ufaen—afea’—( afea—ie 


aa sfaanda ety srataq’ )—aise ate, 5. 10. 

“He has Himself assumed the forms of the 
innumerable Nama-rupas, but yet He stands beyond 
them ; that is to say—this world is to be regarded 
as only a very partial and inadequate expression 
of the infinite and unfathomable depth of His 
resources, and thus the world is distingwisnable from 
Him, though it is not a separate or a different (wal) 
entity” — Z 

“ada fe att aagqafe: 728, vi fearcafateuta aaUS- 
aed * 34a” ( Fo Go Ho, 2, 1. 27 ). 

[ ‘As the world has come out of Brahma, so also Brahma 
stands beyond the world distinguished from it”. } ; 


* of, “ae rasa qamarq at-acraaraed wafad ered MAE 
wafa fave’ wafa, ‘ase? fag stan? (azo we, 5. 4), Brahma is thas 
the sustaining ground »f the modifications of @14-®%5 which, 
if removed from behind them,—will leave all these mae 

jet 


annihilated. Li 
cout 
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a 


Sankara asks—“wlfy has Brakma taken upon 
Himself the various forms of names and forms” ?— 


“faau ga: ufasamad ae sqraa” ? 
He thus answers— 
“afe fe aia-<8 4 anfaaa, aqr sare facies ay asa- 
Aaa’ 4 Hfaenaa | ,.....981 FAs AAG, THA Waa:, agl Wa eT 


nfrenaa” (go we, 2, 5. 11). 

[ “If there were no unfolding of the names and forms in the 
world, there would be no manifestation of the Absolute which 
is eternal consciousness in its nature...Through the unfolding 

a . 
of the namesand forms, His nature became manifested, 
His consciousness found its expression.’’ ] 


The ata~eas which are the multiple expressions of 
the nature of Brahma cannot, therefore, be independ- 
ently real; but they are real only in connection 
with the unity of Brahma of which they are the 
expressions. It follows, therefore, that the ‘unity’ is 
the true reality. A thing cannot be both ‘one’ and 
‘multiple’ in its true nature. If it be one, it 
cannot be manifold. If it be manifold, it cannot be 
one. The rebation between the unity and the 
multiplicity—is not like the temporal relation of 

Succession which obtains between the antecedent 
and its consequent phenomena. The unity stands 
unaffected amidst the multiplicity® It is a relation, 
Says Sankara, like the relation of a piece of rope 
and the serpent appearing upon it. 


“WRIT: GATS EMT” 
( Sankara’s Swatma-Nirupana, v2 ) 





~ 
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Also— ' f 
“qaatfaa au:” (s@° we, 1. 6). 

That is to say, Sankara’s idea is that there is an 
intimate relation between the two, yet the unity 
Stands behind the multiplicity of names and forms 
unaffected by it. The unity connot be reduced to 
the multiplicity. The Vrittikara, Sankara thinks, 
was possessed by a feeling of Divine immanence, 
rather than Divine transcendence. The world, to 
him, was the direct representation of the Divine. He 
was satisfied with looking upon w@raratfance (1 
lation of identity or co-ordination ) between Ged 
and the world. 

(1) Sankara in numerous places has employed 
certain illustrations to bring out the relation between 
the Absolute Reality Brahma and its appearances of 
1#eq | Some of the illustrations are—the sea-water 
and the forms of waves, billows, ripples, bubbles &e., 
the clay and its successive transformations, viz: the 
(powders) fragments (aa ), the lump ( faag), the pot 
(az) &e. ; the tree and its successive developments in 
the forms of sprouts, branches, flowers, leaves ete. We 
are not to understand by these illustrations the ordi- 
nary phenomenal relations which subsist between 
the antecedent and consequent states of things. 

“a fe samamaadaaeseticanse agrees aasd 9ae- 

WH a— Sag a Paez at qa safema” (ge 5. 1. 1.) 

[ ‘Nowhere the Sruti holds the nature of am as composite, - 
as coysisting of thousands of differences and distinctions, such — 
_ as the ocean composed of billows, foams, waves, or as the forest é 
consisting of trees, bushes &c. &c. Such ( composite wa 5 
_ Reither to be known nor to be worshipped,” ] 5 eh 


* 
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The main purposé of these illustrations is to 
show that as the real causal substance stands 
unaffected behind, untouched by the changes ;_ so 
Brahma as the true causal power remains unaffected 
as the sustaining ground (afagta) of the perpetually 
changing world of arweqs.* ‘This is the relation 
between the two. 

(2) Every true cause is a centre of power ; itisa 
source of power which is liberated on the occasion 
of its stimulation by something else. Asa cause it 
is a source of power, but this power is manifested 
gmdually in its activities in successive stages. 
These activities are its effects which are the 
result of relation between the Subject and 
the Object—“fauga faufau: aaa eRTaG aT” 
—ee 1. 4. 7.—faur-fasfaaaayq saraatanaay” 
—wne 4.5. Both are more than these activities 
which cannot exhaust them.’ The Subject or 
the Object is present in all its manifestations 
which cannot be resolved into mere changes and 
which is more than the sum of the changes. 
Phenomena by themselves are not true causes, 
Every phenomenon arises out of something which 
is not a phenomenon. It is wrong to regard 
phenomena as causes of phenomena and ignore the 
non-phenomenal power underlying them. Sankara 
has pointed our attention to this transcendental cause 
as the true cause. He is not willing to regard the 
invariable antecedent phenomena as the true causes of . 
the consequent phenomena. He remarks 


e “stawneinoneg ‘sat: @ agraatia a 3 ata satin ee 
a eer” (ge 5,4, ) : a 
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“MATAULAATAT FSA SATA: aATT- 
mwa, AqIaaMIaNaa saatfaat ( conti- 
nued identity ) alsraamanat oe uifeareeurar 
wamatg ( He Be, 2. 2. 26 ). 

“After the disappearance of the antecedent state, 
the consequent state is produced ; but we do not wish 
to regard the former as the cause of the latter. The 
true cause rather is that which cannot disappear or 
change its character, which remains identical with 
itself, and is constantly present in all the stages.” 

The phenomenal cause is no true cause; for, 
what we call as cause is really the effect and nota 
cause at all. It is rather the expression in time of 
the true cause which transcends time-order, which 
is beyond time. It-can originate effects in nature by 
_ itself, not as a result of, or determined by, any ante 
cedent in time-series, In empirical effect, its ground 
must always be a past phenomenon, but the true 
transcendental cause does not follow the order in 
time. It is outside the time-series. 

(8) The'relation of the underlying principle to 
the objects is not the same as the relation of one of 
the objects to others. The principle of unity through 
which the objects are related to one another is not 
one of them and is not itself subject to the relations — 
ef which it is the source. The phenomenal causal — 
determination is determination from without; but 
Brahma is not external to the world and cannot, 
therefore, be the cause or effect of it. Brahma and 
the world are not e¢ternal to each other ; buts the 
world i is the aspect of the nature of Brahma ; neither ee 


ae | rine 
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of these has the naturé of its own apart from the 
other—“gafa sara: ufawa amet, wafa sy orafa 
aa: nfawai”—ae 4.3.31. The world’is a self-expression 
of Brahma and is, therefore, non-different (qaaq) from 
it, has no real existence apart from Brahma— 
Saisie waaR” | 

(4) Here in this connection I would invite your 
attention to the story found in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad of king Ajata-satru and Valaki. King 
Ajata-satru of Benares was a real aaa ; he corrected 
the misconception of a Brahmin youth named Valaki 
who like a Pantheist seems to have resolved all in- 
dividuals into a mere tissue of relations and qualities 
within a whole. He divided the objects of the world 
into three main classes —aifaefaar ( cosmic ), =1fu- 
alfaa (physical or material) and sraqrfara (psychical) ; 
and he seems to have thought that a general mind 
( are ) is entirely:immanent in all objects and minds, 
and so, it means that apart from its presence in the 
minds of the individuals, it would have no existence, 
nor can individuals have any being in themselves 
apart from the general mind. You cannot say that “I” 
have an individuality of my own or a definite purpose 
of my own ; for, “I” am nothing else than a parti- 
cular modification of Prana—the whole, and “I” re- 
present Prana in some difinite aspects. The indivi- 
duality of myself as well as of others is only apparent 
—the result of reciprocal relation and connection 
which give a meaning and place within the whole. 
All those objects—the sun, the moon, the cow, the 
man &¢. which, in this view, are mere phases of -the- 
WEA, are but the manifestations of one Brana<in 
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some determined phase. For it is the Prana which 
is entirely immanent in each of us. In this way, 
Valaki took all the objects as mere phases of Brahma 
or Prana. Ajata-satru corrected this view. 1n our 
opinion, Sankaracharyya did ‘not appear to haye 
abolished the individuals. Sankara in his criticism 
of the Nyaya theory of causality, has incidentally 
shown that all objects have a @@qa and a arg-eq or 
azafereq ;—that is to say, the objects must be some- 
thing for themselves ere they can be something to 
one another. The connection of individuals shows 
that they all depend on a common ground and this 
makes possible that interaction among them- 


selyes—“QTRUOHIA CHITA ooo oe ASH STATS 


waanwaaa eva”: If you assume, like the 
Pantheists, that the individual is simply its 
relations, then it may be deprived of any being 
for itself (eq) in one Identity—in the whole 
—which comprehends all, where all the ele 
ments are determined in relation to one another and 
to the whole. But, ifin one sense, the qualities or 
universal relations belong to the Reality as a whole, 
these are grounded in the various activities of indivi- 
dual objects. In this immanent view, the distinctive — 
differences which separate the experiences of one — 
Self from another would be unintelligible. Bub 
the Transcendental Principle does not reduce these 
individual centres to mere appearances, but connects — 
and correlates them so that each may. serve the pur a 
pose of the whole; yet it allows to each itsow? 
functions and activities, as it diatngishes ine 
wad, 
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from them and is not Jost in the elements it_unifies 
and connects. 


(5) Now, we shall invite vom notice to some 
of the places where, and the manner in which, the 
theory of Pantheism is described and criticised and 
refuted by Sankara— 


(a) Brahma-Sutra, II. 1. 14— 


“aq saa aa) at aastaraag:, waatanfanafaga ag | 
a waa arnary swaafy weaa) ae aq 34 aa, quat 
fa ame’) ag eqs uaa’, Sageerarn Tara’) ae 
Sea Uae’, TeNCIaeNATA aaa’ },,.Ad aq, vafanag zea 
seraaug! (¢) a fe wae ape: ofemmuhe aefeaay 
Ty fay) 4 fe azere awU...waasiis garafa | (2?) 
TS 3 wae: waeeit deed, oF wR CufHaeia- 
aff eaqia ae faq aang aaaeaa) afe aftarfaa wiastaa afr 
UaaaaaA: Ge Sq’ | 


We give the sense of the above— 


Itisthe cause which transforms itself into 
effects. It is the cause which is ‘one’, but has 
divided itself into ‘many’ forms and appeared as 
the world of areas! The sea is one, but it has 
taken the forms of wave, bubble, ripple &c. The 
clay is one, but it is many in the form of plates, 
pots &. The tree as tree is one, but it has mani- 
fested itself as twig, branch, flower &c. The Abso- 
lute Reality ( Brahma ) has appeared as the world 
of many qualities, forms, activities &c. That +s 
to say, this world is His nature ;, there is no other 
nature than this world which may be said to be! 
“parate from the world. For, Brahma has evitirely) 
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manifested Himself—His nature—in the changing 
forms. : 

Describing in this way his opponent’s view, 
Sankara criticises thus— : 

A thing cannot be one and also many af the 
same time. If the ‘one’ be real, the ‘many’ must be 
unreal. Again, if ‘many’ be real,—if you regard 
the various changing states to be real, in that case, 
the ‘one’ cannot be real. When an object is 
changed into various forms and qualities, it loses 
its one-ness, it is now composed of many forms &ec. 
Since it was one, which is now present in the shape 
of many forms; its unity has now disappeared ; 
Brahma is thus something composite, manifold 
(aaaraa) in its, nature. This is the view of 
Divine immanence ; there is thus a araraifaate 
between ag and the world. This is afaarts idea. 

Sankara then goes on to state his own theory, 
thus— 

These manifested changes, no doubt, constitute 
the world ; but Brahma transcends them all, and 
hence it is separate, and distinct and distinguished 
from them. Brahma has got a nature of its own 
different from the changing objects—names and 
forms. It has appeared as the world, has assumed 
the forms of ara-=0, remaining unaffected by these, 
its own nature. No finite form can adequately manr 
fest Him. The world cannot reveal the depth of the 


Divine nature. It exists beyond all changes, é 
It is not its entire nature tha 


transformations. cae 
has appeared in the form of the world. in. an 
ee. cat 





through all changes, the identity of its essent ae 
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be recognised. You cannot, therefore, look upon the 
nature of Brahma as composed of these changes. 

() Sankara thus observes in ge 2. 1. 20.—“afeq 
amufaaizay aasagiicas sqamaaaeafafaaat 
fafaarefafaa, aad qaatnary sfa atadeftaq:--“a 
te waa ofa’ sfa facraaay a mrareqa” | “His unity 
does not become composite by the productions of 
araeq, like a tree composed of its branches, flowers ; 
and a cloth dyed with variegated colours. Then 
am would not have been described as of uniform 
nature ( wate )”. 

* Pantheism, as we have stated above, reduces the 
finite Self also to certain states and activities ; cer- 
tain relations. The sum-total of these qualities, 
relations, senses etc. constituted, the nature of the 
individual Self. But Sankara has shown that the 
teal essence (@qeq) of the finite, empirical Self 
is what underlies these relations and qualities, 
unaffected by them— 

“ante mraregaie’ | aarmaayrarera, eraifrae ae 

Vase ee GTA” |......47 staat |? 

(¢) Brihadaranyaka, II. 1. 20— 

“aT ser gaa Ge'eIITTe 1 

We Uae fast; wa aa age ofeewaq) sa frergafeer 

TAT: Waa ot wa, aE acawE aes faesrai—aeie eat 

TANGA Waal va waaaTa Se get a sf fasta: 

Taitasiie qe oqan eaaa_saafe sfremerat 1” 

“Some hold the view that Brahma is the 
whole, and what constitutes that whole must be 
its parts. What we find in the form of manifesta-- 
tions, must necessarily be the parts of Brahma—the 
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whole. He has divided Himself into several parts 
and the manifested names and forms constitute 
those parts. For,"the sum-total of the parts gives 
us the whole. How can the parts then exist apart 
from the whole ? The faults and merits belonging 
to the parts must necessarily affect the whole. For, 
how can the whole exist apart from the parts consti- 
tuting it ? The finite Selves also being the consti- 
tuent parts of Brahma—the whole, must affect 
Brahma when they are affected by pleasure or pain. 
But the pain which I feel cannot, at one and the 
same time, be my pain and a part of God’s as 
experience.” 

Sankara also remarks here that it is the essence 
of the conscious Self to be for Self, to distinguish it- 
self from all other things. How can the finite minds 
48 consciousness, interpenetrate or merge into one 
another? But in the Panthejstic view, the finite 
Self would lose his own @~@aq ; for, it would merge in 
God’s consciousness.— 

‘eaeiacinwem @ wale FIAT 1....688G TA9 Sirte 
Wae:, Paranwentaela:, fant a eeraaw: | 
(@) Brihadaranyaka, IV. 3. 30—— 


‘wa @faq arsat—aimaga: qa va uaa’ alae! aa 
Tzaaa CHa’ aratat wirat ace Ae) aat fncaaay Sa 
FEI LAT AMAE VAATR L.A, TITAN eT PCTTTT 
Warman waa wafag ! a ofan 4a afats aula, am 
warmer” ( Also vide —ge we 5. 1. 1.) ? 
“Atma”, the Pantheists say, “is one and many ™ er 


its nature ; as a cow in its character as a cow i8.0ne, 






and a/so.in its various qualities (such as bavile’ 
pe S 
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dewlap, colour &c.) is many. But this, says Sankara, — 
cannot hold good in Atma which has no parts 
(facaaa ). Atma cannot be ‘many >—composite— 
i.e. manifold in its qualities or actions which really 
belong to ata@@as,—not to the underlying nature of” 
the Atma’’. 

When my Self comes in contact with certain 
objects beyond it, it stimulates in myself certain 
reactions ( through my senses and mind ). All these 
reactions in the form of my states, feelings &c. 
cannot really affect or change the Self. My qapace 
is transformed and as such I falsely identify my con- 
sciousness with those mental transformations. But 
it is not GRATE, cf. “aagt fz arama anea rafter, 
4 Utara:” (ge 1. 4. 10 ). My consciousness seems to 
be changed. But really my consciousness remains un- 
affected by these.—“a YR eee TST TAC HTARITAT 
mreatfa” (ae 1. 4. 10.) * 

The idea is that through the changes of the states, 
activities &c. the real substratum of these changes, 
the real essence of the Soul does not at all change. 
Sankara humourously illustrates the fact thus— 


“a fema iesa a riafa ; TATA 
wafesaacfafa | aedhat a: gee ea 
TMI arataly awa wa wafa t” 


“The essential nature of a thing is not subject to 
change or alteration, under the changes of its states, 
actions, place and time. You call a cow a cow, 

Da a 
* i.e. The Reality is Reality ; but we refer this < or govt 3 
Predicate to it, Eo trad 
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when she is sleeping ; but when she gets up and 
begins to walk, can you call her a horse ?” 

Thus it is thas what constitutes the essential 
nature of Brahma remains the same, is not changed 
and affected, under the appearance of the changes of 
ma-eq| As soon as the modifications of ameq 
appear, our Avidya imagines the underlying unity of 
Brahma as e ntirely reduced to these ala-Sas, as if 
Brahma has become etqaq i. e. composed of parts.— 
“a fe afamafaata quida araad aq aaa” (ae a, 
2. 1. 27). But in reality Brahma retains its own unity. 
It is our afe, says Sankara, which imagines Brahma 
to be a1aaa ( composite ) through changing amaeas 
imposed on it—“gfenufaier: waaay: faant 
wearatara:” ( wie we 6. 2. 2. ). 

(6) Other arguments used by Sankara in disproof 
of Pantheism may be noticed here. 

(a) The qualities or relations are accidental— 
wTa~aIa—are produced by stimulating causes ( “afer 
afaatantaar’—ae ate ) and therefore, they are not 
permanent. How can these constitute the nature 
of the Self which is eternal and permanent ( “faa 
farm” ) ? They are manifestations of its nature; 
they represent that nature very inadequately and 
partially ; they always change their character. 

(b) For this reason Sankara has remarked more 
than once that no co-ordination ( eraratfaace ) * 
is possible between “aq” and “@oaq”—Brahma and 





* aarnfeatt—occupying the same level ( araraa) ! an 
really occupy a lower level (than #%’s level ). For, they are 
incomplete manifestation and fr¥4 (not fewh), Vide—Lecele PAZ 
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the world ( Vide. qe @e ate 1. 3.1). How can then 
‘one’ and ‘many’ both constitute the nature of the 
Self, as the Pantheists want us to believe ? If there 
be araratfaacea between one and many, the theory 
would be like that ‘held by the Stoics—spiritual 
would be material —no distinction. 

(ec) Then again Sankara asks—what is the final 
emancipation (af ) ? To get rid of ‘many’—pleasure, 
pain and other changes—is to be free from their 
power. But if they constitute the nature of the Self, 
how can they be got rid of ? For, you cannot rob a 
tking of its essential nature 


“afe quaofata wa @ weafafearn ez:” 
(ae 4.3.8). 





and— 
“CHa qanaararaqaa: (ae ae, 3. 2. 21). 
(d) It is proved, therefore, that the real nature of 
a thing is what lies behind the changing states &e. 
unaffected by them, and the latter very inadequately 
express that nature. A thing cannot have more 
than one nature. All these changing states, far 
from constituting the nature of the Self, are rather 
the ‘object? ($a or faga) and being ‘object’, * 
the Subject or the Self must be different from 
it. It is only the ignorant who look upon them as 
constituting the nature ( a) of the Self—— 
* “ad aig aq, an eeretafataen (wh: ) oq? wae ay 
fren sara wate; wae ait, wag ae ; 7 99a aq Re |” 
( a9 me, 4, 4.6.) peeh 
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“Terataarar: ee farrga’ sare 
art... Ua “ea” fafaarect tafaafafe: 
afemeia” (a, 2.1). 

“sar @efeafedar wart exaraafa 
(i. e. “object—§q” ) aaifeaq, sma a...zzErfa 
“aaa Alawar” ( ase 3. 12 ). 

i.e. They are presented as ‘knowable objects’. 
Only the ignorant people construe them as ‘essential 
qualities’ of Atma. 

( e) Another point noticeable is—they being 
uaa ( we have already dealt with it ), they work in 
the interest of the Self which must be other than 
these. They cannot, therefore, be held as constitut- 
ing the nature of the Self. The ‘ob ject’ cannot 
affect the real nature of the Subject—‘a fe ze a 
faua:, © a Slat aed ati” (ate ate 5 on 6 aa). 

We cannot understand how, in the face of these 
_ arguments advanced by him,the charge of Pantheism 
could have been found possible to be levelled at 
Sankara’s poor shoulders by some of _his modern 
:critics and interpreters | 


—— 





xX. 


The Subject and Its true Character. 


0 








The Subject (@aw) and the object ( @a@) are 
but two different aspects ( derafagat) of one 
Reality— 

“gorafacaaa: wan aaaa,...cee Goa Aww: 

aena-faiit—(ge we, 5,5, 2.) 

[ “Both the Subject ( weyat) and the object ( sfu@aa includ- 
ing “fayi) are aspects of one Truth—one Reality ( wie 
wae Fee: )”? 7 

The separation between thought and thing is 
a Separation within the unity of thought ; the object 
is not something outside thought, unknowable. The 
Commentary on the Gita states— 


“Sa-Gasit a4 saa faadtinada aq a aaa a” 
(ate aie, 13.2). 


[ “That knowledge is the real and perfect knowledge which 
comprehends zwthin itself both the Subject and the object.” ] 
It is the unity of the Absolute which expresses 
itself in the finite subject and the object— 6 
“Sita saaetie fad fafe,-cumat ee 
( att arte, Ataenae’s gloss, 3. 2 ). 
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The finite Self, as pointed dut before, is rooted in 
the Infinite, and itis the Infinite which is bifur- 
cated into, and expressed in, both the Subject and 
the object. Each of the Selves, in their negative 
relation to the others, is finite ; but in virtue of the 
presence, in every one of these Selves, of the unity 
of the Universal Self, complete and undivided *, in 
which each of them shares, is also Infinite. Every 
Subject and object are, therefore, at once finite and 
infinite, one and many, universal and _ particular. 
The subject and the object are thus correlated ele- 
ments within the unity of the ultimate Principte 
which, as their sustaining ground, brings them into 
relation, yet transcends them. 

The unity of the Universal Spiritual Principle 
which is present in each of us is the true Subject 
( sat or w@@eq) in which we share, and which, as 
Universal, cannot be restricted to a particular object 
but goes out to other objects. 

Thus, there is correlation among the finite objects 
and subjects of the world—‘faqa-fagfa-aad ‘Taare 
wa’-aTa7i”—( ge 4.5), but yet both the Subject and 
the object are more than these relations, as each of 
them, as we have pointed out above, shares in the 
unity of the Infinite which is completely present im 
each— 


“gata areata ofa, ....oelG ay Te ART AH AVA. oonse 
Bite efrwa” (go wie, 5. 1. 1.) 





* “ams waaay” and “efiwat fouag?—aite | “aly ati 
anf? re 
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[i.e, The mind, senses &c. &c. are all modifications of 
Prakriti, All these set a sort of limit to the Subject and are 
therefore called in Vedanta as its Upadhis or adjuncts, These 
are all its objects of cognition or experiences and cannot there: 


fore form the essential propesties of the cfgniser. ] 

“araq fafeq aanea <e:feaaeaaad afaaat (i.e. not 
inherent to it ) sawafa, aa waataa:, Gaawaaa, 4 Gaz 
Wie | 7944 aan gata; aaa ag: eaatgaT:” 

(ate me, 13.2), . 

[“What is percezved ( a) is an attribute of Kshetra 
( matter) ; and Kshetrajna, the cogniser cannot be vitiated 
by the blemish due to it, Whatever blemish—not inhering 
in Kshetrajna—you ascribe to Him, it comes under the cognised 
and therefore forms a property of Kshetra, not a property of 
Kshetrajna, Nor is Kshetrajna really affected by it, since 
association ( @'eit ) of the cogniser and the cognised is im- 
Possible.’? ] 

(a) The Empirical Self described— 

In one of our- previous Lectures, we saw. 
there is mention of Prana-continuum which Sankara 
Stated as Parinami-Nitya. This is Mayd or Prakriti 
under the control of Brahma, out of which the five 
elements ( uqea ) and the four successive types of 
beings gradually arose ; and this Prana-continuum is 
the connecting link of all these—( qarararerraa )- 
This may be called generally as Non-Ego or faga 
which constitutes the environment of the Ego or the 
Subject or fama. There is interaction between the 
Subject and the object,and all the experiences (faara- 
fast) of the Subject are the result of this interacs- 
ion. The empirical Self is described in Vedanta as 
Wietarianty aafatafasr” (a> at, 4. 5. 18). 

10 L 
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because it is a part of nature or fayq which has 
equipped it with its organs of senses and the nervous 
system, and in connection with which it receives 
all its experiences or faxtafasra | 
“far wat are: awafa: sfrantafega: ware fasrafaat 

afaeqe afearan ga”? ( ete ate, 8, 12, 3). 

[i.e, “In this body, Prana, together with mind and Buddhi 
which mean “Conscious Ego” covered by the two faculties 
of cognition and action is attached.” J. 


“RRA W-BATTAA, AERA, 0.4.7 MTUAgRE 

siaaqarTa” ( Be 5, 10. 2), 

[“It is its connection or relation with the Prana which consti 
tutes the empirical Subjects and their differences from one 
another”, ] 

This Empirical Self is composed of five Koshas 
or spheres—the gaqq, alway, aataa, fastaaa and 
stew! In each of these spheres, the Self 
identifies itself with the particular sheath and 
looks upon it as the true Self. The lowest function 
discharged by the Soul or this physical Ego 
(sau) is the nutritive function—the desire 
felt by the Soul is hunger and thirst .( ssrat-faate )- 
The next form is the sensory Ego which is called as 
—utwaa with its ‘sense-perception and motor actions, 
such as locomotion, excretion &. The functions 
which stand higher are classed under the mind and 
heart and it is the mental Ego or wavaa! Higher 
than these are fas taqaq—intellectual activities. At 
the top stands—sya~aqq—which is contemplation 
of Divine bliss and it is the sphere of feeling, S 
enjoyment. The Soul composed of these five ee ge 
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with these five varieties of functions is the Empi- 
rical Self. It is merely a bundle of passive states 
and feelings and possesses a fuad of impulses and 
passions. This Self, according to Sankara, is great 
waraTa:, i.e. it is not the real Self at all. All its ex- 
periences ( A ) produced by these functions 
in relation with its environment or fagg or not- 
Self may be regarded as effects; for, all its ea- 


periences ( ay aiaentefaiafanm ) are changes or 
Vikaras caused by its relation with its object ( faqa ) 
—~“s ( object ) a¥ ( Subject )—sfa ararnfaater 
Tey” (gael. 4.7). Sankara’s idea is, because 
the Self erroneously identifies or confounds itself 
with the body, the senses, the states, feelings &c., 
it experiences the qualities born of the Prakriti, 
manifesting themselves as pleasure, pain &c ; it 
thinks—“I am happy, I am miserable” &c. Its 
identification with what it eaperiences (faaufasta), 
forgetting that the true Self lies beneath these 
five sheaths and is distinct from these experiences, 
forms its Samsara-state and is the main cause of 
its birth. The Psychologists discover only the 
laws of these states or its experiences ( faxufasra ), 
—how they are connected with the antecedents and 
consequents. The antecedent condition undergoes 
destruction in being replaced by subsequent 
Condition— 


“eS fe axed acaqne gta sare fear 
seq aralaegagreata’”’ ( go we 1. 2. 4. )s 
This is merely the description of the obabpltt. 


gas 
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states—phenomena—merely the process of change. 
The antecedent phenomena are held to be the 
productive cause;of the consequent phenomena. 
Hence the whole .of the Soul changes from its 
antecedent condition to its subsequent condition in 
time ; and the Soul is nothing more than the 
sum-total of its phenomena or experiences. This 
is equivalent to saying that becoming is everything 
and that there is no being which is becoming or 
manifesting. But the real Self is more than its 
experiences. The veal Self cognises, feels, wills with 
the help of these five vehicles. It is this Self whieh 
has manifested itself in these successive spheres 
and identifies itself with each of these sheaths and is 
limited by these. 

The true Self is conscious of its three states—aT94, 
waa and ¢yfa—in all of which its true character 
can be detected. During our wakeful hour, our sense- 
organs are exposed to the influence of the external 
objects (fanafeaufanq ), and they become 
affected by the latter. Thus acted on, we wake 
up and actively compare the similar with dissimilar 
impressions and thus form concepts and make 
the sensations our objects of knowledge— 

“fae aaa seateta fataaq” ( Be ate 2.6. ) 


During our dreaming moments, when the en- 
vironment no longer acts on, and produces relations 
from, our sense-organs and the mind,-it is out inner 
sense (af), which remains engaged with the 
reminiseences of thé impressions left upon it during 
the wakeful hour and these the mind rol | 
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*The intellect is kept engaged, during dream, 
with the relics ( araat) of waking presentations, 
and these become the odjectssof the Self. The 
Subject being always distinct girom its object, its 
luminosity is not destroyed.—” / 
“safe armadfafais acaala...ataan...9afed | oma 
ze, TeaMiswa a Asifae’...1 thy’ wa” (Ho 4. 5. ) 

During deep slumber, all these activities not 
being aroused by external or internal stimulus cease, 
and they merge undifferentiated in Prana. 

“aeafa acnfa ‘araatf’ caenfa = afeaa) easy 
wean ‘ane’ afa'faq defeat) at-arenotgacar 
aa: WY Badaye:... fatal vata”? 

[ “All the senses combined together work for the Lord—the 
Soul—dependent on him during our waking states and hence the 
coalition of all the senses etc, % One is reasonable even in Sleep, 
because of their dependence on, and acting in co-operation om 
behalf of —some Lord, Waking and dreaming activities having 
ceased they blend indistinguishably in the Prana he 

This undifferentiated Prana in which all activities 
of the mind have merged in deep sleep is the seed— 
Toot-cause—of, both the dreaming and waking 
states. For, when we wake up, from this seed the 
different activities ( of the mind ) become aroused by 
the action of the environment. This undifferentiated 
Prana is not an. independent entity apart from the 
Self; it cannot be explained without referring to 
the Subject whose energy it is. Under no conditions 
Prana exists separated from the Subject. = 


“guteat faiefamannaaa aiafa, a,‘famav’ afaieh? 





(me a He, 1.3, 19, 
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[ “During dreamless slumber, the experiences merge in Atma 
but we do not deny the existence of the Cogniser },” 

We thus find from the brief description given 
above, that the Self in its three states is an active 
Subject and not merely an abstract indeterminate 
principle. — 

“STMATAS......ATATAGT africa 7 aay wa” (i, ¢, 
cognizer of 3 states )}—ae qe 2, 1, 9. 


(0) The true Idealistic Self described— 


That the passive empirical Self ( which is 
merely the aggregate of states, feelings &. 
&e. ) described above is not the true Self is very 
clearly brought out by Sankara in several places. 
We shall collect together some of his arguments 
about the nature and the distinction of the true 
Subject from the empirical Self. 

“Men and others are called as endowed with 
Atma not only because they possess the five sheaths 
( ag-aitg given above ), but they are known as en- 
dowed with Atma because they possess that self 
existing, eternal, changeless Atma.,,.who is beyond 
these five Sheaths”. Here are the liné:-—— 


“od aataafete: a-gaenfata: werceard ;: STATTISEAE ee 
‘mara: wa mifer: | a enfaanta sranfearcea fra aia 
aaa, .caarnata ‘araaa’,,.( Go ate, 2.3 ).” 


Thus we find the empirical ordinary knower and 
dogr is subject to change (fama), but the true 
character of the knower and doer—which is the real 
essence of the former—is not subject to chang 
_ Sankara emphasises this truth in another passa 
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another way. Hesays there that the “I” (#¥) is 
two-fold. The empirical “I” is subject to change 
(faanfz ), but the real “I” is;what underlies the 
former which is its essential nasure, since the empi- 
rical “I” is the result of the confounding of the Self 
with its body, the senses, states, actions &c. &. I 
quote the passage here—— 

(i) “s¥ata aeree'aritsty mfeaa sfaafate: |... 

(ii) zewaraeiand yaa fafeea seats, ‘seaareen’ 

venfem” ( @I° we, 7. 25. 1.) 

[“The indiscriminate people describe the body, the senses 
&c, as “I”.--but with a view to point out that the Infinite is 
non-different from the Seer or the Subject, it is described as “I” 
—‘the J below’ &c, &c.” J 

Here it is to be particularly noted that the real 
underlying “I” is stated.as ‘ge’—i. e. active Subject 
or Knower. In the Taittiriya-bhasya also Sankara 
Shows that what we-call as the knower ( afeat) is 
not the true character of the knower. What is true 
knower lies deeper, it is the Absolute itseli—afeq: 
Bed ae’ —ae 2. 1. 

In the Katha-bhasya, we find— 

“aramarafasiaay aid ata, faaafeatren, <a ate 

fara ea ay” ( age wie, 2, 21, ) 

Here too facts stand clear before us : 

Underlying or accompanying our particular ex- 
bervences which we ordinarily know as our Self, 
there is the true Self ; and this is the true knower ~ 
4nd agent. 

Tn the Chhandogya also the same truth is brought 
out thus——. Let 
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“saafa aqam aiaasafatca 4... sfatae a? sfa esata” | 
: Also 
“asisara ai 4 ‘aafaitafasta a&c,” ( et0 6, 3, 2). 

[ “By means of that ‘3elf partaking of the character of In- 
telligence and as such ot differing from the real Self—is 
indicated,” ] 

Also 
[ “Having obtained speczfic consciousness by contact with 
_ fire, water, food, manifest’? &c, } 

Here also we find that when the true Subject 
comes in contact with the external objects, special 
experiences ( faaqfasta) are produced in it, ard 
this is our ordinary Self. We confound the true 
underlying Subject with these experiences. But the 
underlying Self is the true Self which has these ex- 
periences, ; : 

The Brahma-sutra also gives us the same 
idea 


° 





“ama Haat sata, Aaa a”? (ae wte, 2, 3.17). 
(“Behind the empirical jiva, the Infinite Brahma is present”]. 
Again—— 


“afar franfaa arf, sara afaaat ‘fate’ aera 
saree,” (go we, 1, 4,7 ¥ 


[ ‘‘When there is relation with Prana and ‘others, in the 
real Self certain particular activities are produced or manifest- 
ed,” ] 

~ x, The aggregate of these manifested activities and 
states is our ordinary empirical Self ; but the real 
Self lies deeper which we ignore. 
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(¢) The true Seif is the real cognizer and Doer 
(4. e. active conscious Subject ) :— 

Tn all these passages, we core to realise the im- 
portant fact that Sankara everywhere reminds us that 
although to us the aggregate’ of the specific con- 
scious states &c. constitutes the empirical knower, 
the real knower is the Intelligent Self underlying 
the specific states etc. 

Similar is the case with the Doer ( @at) which 
is two-fold in its character. This fact has been 
brought out by the mention of two kinds of vision— 


efe | 


“gfefefa fefan wafa—enfaat, cremnfiat a) a3, atfeait... 

u faa sfa oad faaafa se) arg wart efe:...atg Ze; eet 

aq 4 sad (farafe a. a fiqaraai...a ee 4 aoe” 

: (ae we, 3, 4.2). 

[ ‘The vision is two-fold : one is ordinary vision—it is produc- 
ed, and it is destroyed and thus it is liable to change ; the other 
is the true character of the Subject ( ¢e1) and that is eternal, 
not changeable, We ordinarily confound or identify the latter 
with the former and describe as get or Doer.” ] 

Sankara gives the true character of the Doer in 
the following Bhasya—— 


“sftaftquenraa gem fram ‘ze fe’ oad” 
(a, 4. 3, 23.) 
[“The eternal unchangeable Vision is the real ‘Doer’ 
(xer ) p] 
The reason is given below—— 
“as ge fieta efefta d fama zefeaat cfecrmanetie 
FRONT... EUs Gea? ( se Ale, 1. 4, 10, ) | i. 


mE 
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A similar idea is given in the Brahma-Sutra- 
bhasya also. (2. 2. 28. ) 

The sense of the above quotation is this. When 
it is realised that thetactivity of the Subject is un- 
changeable and eternal, this eternal activity is itself 
its own Subject ( ¢vt). For, if you still ask what 
is the Subject of this activity, Anavasthi—regressus 
ad infinitum would be the result. Sankara puts the 
idea more clearly thus— 


“a ef‘ser a ‘efe'lz wafa, fata afte ete’... 
Ze, €or feat wfaaa (go 1, 4, 10), 
[i.e. The eternal activity of the Atma is itself the Daer, 
that is to say—the real character of the Subject ( get) is the 
eternal unchangeable activity (efe) ]. 
In his Vakyavritti, Sankara states the fact thus— 


“samafaan: a saaraaes a: | 
FAT Taaq waa Aoefaraaea” n( SI. 19, ) 

[ “Let you bear in mind this fact that ‘I? am the true inner 
Subject who remaining unaffected and unchangeable in itself 
moves or impels the intellect, the senses &c, &c. like a load- 
stone’’, ] 

All these discussions prove the fact that in Sankara- 
Vedanta the Subject is the true Knower and it is not 
affected by the object of knowledge; and the Sub 
ject is also the real Doer who remains unaffected by 
its object of action and the activitiee—“a fe aa a 
faa: (object), #4 gaa ae a ar? (ate ate are). It 

“assnly the empirical knower and doer ( aa p eaatal at 
fefafae: ) who is dependent on and is affected by i its 


object — Le 
g gage 
init ce 
ee 
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“a fe aaa ‘qe’, senerafwaata “aa” (ase 
me, 3, 4, )” 
Aad also__ / 
“aq enitaen: ‘fafa? fatargaafa:” (ne we, 6. 3.) 

[i,e, “There is no difference virtually between ava and 
‘ime ; for, both are the changing states of the Atma and they 
produce changes in it, These are in reality the modifications 
of the Intellect ( af)”. J 

It is to be borne in mind in this connection that 
wherever in his commentaries Sankara has refused 
to ascribe ‘Agentship’ * to the Self, it is such 
agentship as noticed above which is really a sort 
of changing state of the Self. The real character 
of the Subject, in Sankara-Vedanta, is that it is 
the original sowrce of activity: and of knowledge. 
There are some critics who have misunderstood 
Sankara’s real position in this respect and they have 
made Sankara’s Self as merely an abstract, indeter- 
minate principle—“a ‘sort of action-less, conscious- 
ness-less yoid’’. 

As the topic is very important, we would quote 
here the explanation given by the famous Tika- 
kira Ramatirtha in his gloss on Sankara’s Upadesha- 
sahasri which will, I am sure, support my conten- 
tion. I would give the purport of what he says 
there— 

Pea ee ee ee 
"cf “frat arrevaren arearat ft” ( go 1. 4. 7). — 
Also—“nq Waqat: aaefemae gers ‘daa? aa ‘faite 

rae tenga, fet @ aR afetareda;...xi ‘eee et 

(4° 6, 3, ) 
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“The external objects produce modifications in 
our inner sensory ( sata); and these are the 
states of consciousness produced in the Self, and 
the conscious Self is *eflected in these states. Thus 
the Self becomes iden*ified with its states, and the 
aggregate of these ‘states is looked upon as the 
real Subject. This is the empirical “knower” or 
cogniser ( §TaT or WaATaT)”. 

Again— 

“The Prana acts in various ways within the. body, 
and its activities are stimulated by the organs of 
action ( coming in contact with the external world ). 
The Self accompanies all these activities and we 
fail to distinguish the Self from these activities. In 
this way, the Subject-becomes the Empirical “Agent” 
( wut )”. 

But, Ramatirtha concludes that— 


“But as the real Subject is always distinct and 
distinguished from these states and activities, it 
is the witness of all states and activities, it is the 
eternal cogniser and Agent’. * 


r 





* “saacunianianisfatuariaa afefieat atures, 
faagesamies vatmarefe-aqenneraaa areata | wa ATA 
— Cs) sqraa 
Mad fraratiee  faareq-nreneraraacaferaramratisaard ‘ant? 
sia. 3 ssa 1” 
“vat aanaa fenfaaraei ‘qeqsamgaa’-ala 9, ba a 
WSR: TauWa,..end saeen ‘sar sf aaiewa.. ; 
Can? ) ae: 
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We thus come to>the conclusion that the Subject 
(as wellas the object ) is the real Seat of Power— 
the active Source—which produces states and 
activities—its manifestations—-in interaction with 
each other. 4 

The true character of the Subject then is ¥7at 
and wal | 

We may conclude then that everywhere, there is 
the empirical causality and the nceemenal causality 
simultaneously present in each situation. Thus both 
the Subject and the object have a double character : 
an empirical and a nomenal character. The 
empirical character is the expression in time of 
the nemenal character which is not in time but 
expresses itself spontaneously and freely. 

(d) We now proceed to collect particular instances 
where the Self is shown to be a true cogniser and 
active agent, which will bring out the fact that 
the Subject with Sankara was never a mere abstract, 
indeterminate principle :— 

(I) “No presentation coming to the Self can 
remain unknown or unperceived. It is absurd to 
Suppose that an object (fawa) is there, but it is 
not known by the Self ( fagat )’.— 


“agaa’ wafa fafaq, 4 maa@—sfa @ sqa0a’......878 Za, 
aeife saith an) ates Fa, a ae afwaeia weifects Fa) 
Tans Ff arat way aw” (we are, 6. 2. ) a 


{Whatever be the nature of the object of cognition, there 
is always the consciousness to cognise it.-++When one objects 
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replaced by another, when one object “is removed and another 
is placed in its stead, the consciousness cogmising them does not 
cease to exist, but continues sce behind it”, ] 


“earafirenity sey, Jameafiranc, aa aa at a yew: 
Baa, TH AI Waaa!|s, aa aw Pawawaca”? * 


_ [The objects may change, but the consciousness is constant 
to cognise and hence the cogniser does not change ”’]. 

The passages quoted above show that the Self 
whose nature is consciousness is always a conscious 
Subject ( s1at_ or cogniser ) in reality. 

Consciousness may exist where there is no 
object to be known, but an object can never exist 
without being cognised by the consciousness. The 
reason is—“The consciousness, if it does not exist, 
how can there exist a knowable ? Where there 
is no consciousness, there can be io knowable”. 

(2) In our every-day changes of three states, 
viz: our waking state and also our dreamless 
state, and the dreaming state—the one and the 
same identical Intelligence (@aaq) continues to be 
present, and it is the cogniser ( grat) of all these 
states. This shows that the Self is a conscious 
Subject.— 


(i) Even when the Self falls asleep in deep 
slumber ( agfa ), the conclusion of Vedanta seems 
to be that although there is apparently no Anowable 
: * of “aenfeata srafey am aateterat, aemesritely i , 
frees ta wer” ( afamafa's, 7 ), ah 


mT 
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present in that state, the Self must, says Sankara, 
be regarded as cognizant, inasmuch as_ the 
absence of the knowable being itself a fact to be 
known ; but that cannot be known in the absence 
of a cognizer (yo ate, 6.2). , The Brihadaranyaka 
agrees with this view— 


“farrmreas waisnfae @ ( seae ) get TEMA ATATE A .00 
aaamanaagagi” ( 4, 3, 22 ). 


The expression watwa gets its elucidation from 
Chhandogya-bhasya thux—“ggw@ a @alatq, 8m: 
a afa a” (8.12.2-3)—i. e.In the ggq stage or 
in the final release (af) the cognizant Subject 
is present. Only because the knowables do not 
appear as different from or apart from the cogniser, 
he seems to be non-cognizant of anything 
knowable—* PIAA + a ‘fama afaaufa’ 
( @° @e ate, 1. 3. 19). 

(ii) During our dreaming state, although the 
Sense-organs cease to operate, our mind ( q~@:atT ) 
is active in that state with the waking reminiscences 
which are aroused. These reminiscences are to be 
regarded as its knowable which the Self cognizes— 


“ay sfa "Ze,’- < cognizer -tatgem: 1.7219 ey aut 
wafa ( stat )......aTreteataat ‘Elia dhiafa sfa a ‘Ze aa 
wifae, zat wafer? ( eto me, 8, 12. 4,) 


(iii) During our waking state, when we perceive 
the objects of the external world, the Self is proved 
to bean actively conscious Subject. This is — 
below :— 





* 
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(3) No perception can -be had unless the 
Self exercises its power of discrimination and assi- 
milation, and active comparison of the sense-im- 
pressions aroused by the action of the external 


objects in the Self—. 


“eae wai, acafafa fata ( Discrimination ) ¥fa- 
qaa.,.ae ata w Hat fatanfaafa: Pp”? 

“aeaf fe stat aaa wuts ( Attention )..0...a4 wafa” 
(3° 1.5.3.) 


[“The surface of the body (@a) itself cannot make or compre- 
hend the difference between the two kinds of impressions excited 
in the body by the hand and the knee respectively, unless the 
Self attends to those impressions (and institutes comparison 
between them ), This attention shows the active nature of the 
conscious Subject.” ] 


(i) The Self as real Sat (conscious Subject)— 


“aga ad fannfa, Taw we’ fasrnfa, cata ce fora 
ifs eaaq a ‘fasame’aaatta etafe...xfa ‘warrearaad’ 
(se me, 4, 3, 2-30.) “a ‘ae? x aarnfa,...s¢ froneatfa, 
‘aq’,..2ff aa natty ‘Feqrae qed ( Ble He, 8, 12. 4-5 ).” 


[ i.e. “A mental act in which the Self is known implies, like 
every other mental act, a perceiving Subject. In every act Of 
cognition, in each case, 1am immediately comsciowos Of myself 
as seeing, hearing thinking &c,” Thus the Self is inferred to 
be a conscious Subject ], 


(ii) The Self as real arat ( active Agent )— 


“gimfe-firat-( different functions )-fae' aif g SEue 
acuft...sce wa ‘avaiq’ ( Active power ) 144 looasa . 
waa Us ‘area? wy sarge”? ( wre 8, 12. 4-5 ue ; 


ssl 
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[ “The organs of sight, of smell 8c, are for fulfilling the 
functions of seeing, smelling &c. This fact is inferred, because 
the Self possesses the capability, because the Self is an active 
Power, This ageniship ( ata ) of the Self is to be understood 
not as if the Self is actually occupied with the particular 
Junctions of the organs ; i, e, the Self ,is active without being 
affected by those activities,” ] 


Thus, the Self is inferred to be an active Subject. 
From these, we find that in the perception of the 
objects of the external world, the Self is proved to be 
not merely as an abstract intelligence, but as a con- 
scious and active Subject ( grqt and at * 


LECTURE X 


> (4) Wherever, in consequence of its relation 
with the objects of the world, certain states of con- 
sciousness are produced in the Self, they are all 
known by the term ‘cognitions’ (fasta). The 
aggregate of these cognitions constitutes the ordinary 
jiva. As these states are all permeated by the con- 
sciousness, the ordinary indiscriminate people take 
these cognitive states to be the essential properties of 
the Self. To such people the Self is what is consti- 
tuted by the sum-total of these states. But, in 
reality, these states are felt to be the ‘knowables’ 
( fasaeqan: ) or objects of the Subject.— 


“aaufentfasarate gfenfaat (ga: ) @ aerate 
Wafaive ‘frye sqraaa wa, Walaaaa set Sq 1” 
But to the ordinary people these states are re- 


garded as the qs i. e. the essential properties of the 
Self—__. 


“aaa ca win fafaarent xeafaafate: gee” 
Hem, 2.4) 
ll cE cst 
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This is the ordinary empirical Self consisting of 
these modifiable and changing states, which the 
ignorant people take as stat and wat. But this 
Self is merely the “bundle of sensations, appetites, 
desires, affections which constitute its experience. It 
is resolvable into the series of its conscious states.” 

Brg this is the Psychological aceount of the Self. 
There is another account of the transcendental or 
idealistic Self which is its tgue nature. 

Here, 1 would draw youf notice to certain 
terms. We have seen that the true character of the 
transcendental Self which underlies the cognitive 
states is not subject to modification. Although these 
states are its manifestations and belong to it, still it 
is not affected by them. With a view to show this, 
Sankara has used the word Vijnana ( faata)— 
‘consciousness’—to indicate its nature—“sTa 
STAT Sara”. : 

But as these cognitive states are ‘pervaded’ by 
consciousness and are felt to be its ‘object’, this Self 
or consciousness must be the conscious Subject. 

We would support our position by quoting what 
Sankara has stated elsewhere.— 2 

“ai wh eat, can aria aa fe ay team aaa 
waft) ware ary’, aq aa; 4 aaa aq BA” 
(ae ate, 4. 4.6). 

[ “The object is always pervaded by the activity of the 
Subject, And the pervader is distinguished from, other than, 
the thing which is pervaded by it. A thing cannot be 
by itself.” J] 

We find then that here, as the cognitive states 
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above to indicate the nature of the Self must be 
understood to be the conscious Subject ( srat or 
cogniser ). 

In connection with this point, the following 
observations of Sankara must,be conclusive-—— 

“ei-adanfaataat fe saa, a wefe:— ‘seine wel’ 
quale’... vazafad afey’—saren,.. waafafrsr” 
( ate ate, 9, 10). 

[ “All the activities of the world have value in so far as they 
prove useful to the Subject, if the Subject can derive benefit 
from them, if these activities can be wéi/ised as an object which 

*might serve the purpose of the zfz i. ¢. the Subject”, ] 

(5) That in the Sankara system, the conscious- 
ness is to be taken in the sense of ‘conscious Subject’ 
( and ‘active agent’) can be gathered also from the 
following , 

(i) The world is divided into two parts—the 
Self and not-Self. 

“aa fe eS ‘da? aafeq, act aerate ‘a? mAaafa 
factar fam: .xetfe” ( He ale, 6, 2, ) 

“All things can be classified as ‘knowledge’ and 
‘knowable’-—ga-aaaraqaq—and all those who are 
not Nihilists in their opinion concede only a two-fold 
classification of ‘knowledge’ and ‘knowable’ and do 
not admit a third ind.” 

Here we find 4mowledge’ (sta) has been used 
for ‘cogniser ( grat ) or the Percepient Subject. 

(ii) “Those who hold that ‘cognition’ ( s1™# ) is 
formless and is not known bg mediate perception 
must admit that since an object of knowledge is 
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apprehended through ‘cognitiofi’, the cognition is 
quite as immediately known’— Gita-bhasya, 18. 50. 
Again in the following sentences, note why San- 


kara makes no difference between eternal ‘cognition’ 
and ‘cogniser’, ‘ 
“safeg’ 2q ‘sr? Saaq fasraa..a daefa | walserufes’ 

( Self-sufficient ) avi, ‘sna’ saca ufag sfa? 

[ “Just as a man seeks to reach by ‘cognition’ the cognisable 
object, such as pot, so also would he have to seek to reach cogni- 
tion by means of another cognition, But the fact is otherwise, 
Wherefore, cognition is self-revealed and therefore also is the 
cogniser self-revealed,” j 

We find in these passages, ‘cognition’ means 
really the ‘cogniser’ or the conscious Subject ie. there 
is no distinction between the two. 


The reason for using the term cognition for cog- 
niser is to guard against the fact that the empirical 
cogniser or ¥Taqt with whom we are familiar is always 
changeable ( faanft-stat). But the real conscious 
Subject is devoid of change when it cognises its 
object ; that is to say, the object of cognition cannot 
affect him. 


Gii) “afe snf Faeaat aaa, vat an wer: eq, aera 
wa afe gacfaen Sat waret, Sa aaaa ; aa snfa wea, 7 
Ta awafa’) 


[ “If the redation between the cogniser and the cognised 
could be cognised, another cogniser should be supposed to = 
then another and so on, If avidya or anything else is hit 
cognised, then it is alwa}s the cognised only ( 34 )- Sorte < 
Cogniser is ever the cogniser &c,”"—Gita-bha, 13. 2. ] ae af 
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Here the term ‘cogniser’ is employed, but this 
cogniser is not like the changing empirical cogniser ; 
this cogniser is free from modifications i. e. not affect- 
ed when it knows its object. 

(iv) ‘wer 2ufeaaury = aut caaa Seieafater aa 
fraia-amaa ara fataifa’ ( age ae 4, 3, ) 

[ “Atma, whose nature is ‘consciousness’, cognises the body, 
the senses &c. composed of colour, sound &c,” ] 

Here, it is to be noted that to denote the ‘cognis- 
er’, the term ‘consciousness’ has been employed. 
> Take the following also—— 

‘aa’ seq ‘farlaafe’ ge, @..aamesed! feafaaes- 

Wa: ..waeaeiae = sqanqaafsacaeemm, faaa’,--- 

fafa iam, vaa...fag’ H9q” ( ae wo, 2.4), 

[ “All cognitive states ( gan: ) are known by it...the cognis- 
er of all its knowable states is in its nature pure intelligence... 
That the cogniser of all its states is really eternal, free of parti- 
cular determinations, one and not subject to changes of states in 
its own nature becomes well established.’” ] 

Here also, the eternal, changeless, ‘consciousness’ 
( faqerecata: ) is the real “Cogniser of all his cogni- 
tive states.” 

The reason is stated in the following significant 
line for the employment of the term ‘consciousness’ 
for the ‘conscious Subject ( get )’— 

“ge fe ea sainad...sf 2&; Tera ledenfae’ 

( non-affection ) fax’ ( ae ate, 4, 3, 22 ). 

Ci, e, “The conscious and active Subject is always to be dis- 
tinguished from his objects of cognition ; for, it is not weit =e 
to and not affected by anything.” ] : 
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I must conclude by calling four attention to the 
fact that the conscious Subject being désténct from 
the object, there can be no édentity between the 
consciousness and the being. The consciousness does 
not create or constitute its object ( “saanatfad 
guarquaa;” ); but the object is the manifestation 
of the Being or Power from which it is produced in 
interaction with the Subject.— 

“sag was; wae aaaag’fard) sal a 
aqaayAaT Adar ...agadaa aq” (wo ate, 1, 1 4.& 
3, 2, 21). 

1t is thus seen that the Intelligence is not cons 
tituted of its objects of cognition. The object is 
‘given’. The object has an existence over and above 
its presentation to consciousness. The object possesses 
an identity which is not miade by our mind, but 
persists in its changing modes or activities. This is 
the fundamental truth in the Subject-object relation. 
It is thus found that both the Self and not-Self— 
faga and fagaj—are known to us intuitively, accord- 
ing to Sankara, in the same act of perception, both 
being inseparable cor-relatives, although in their 
essence they are ultimately identical. 
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XI 


Jiva’s State of Samsara or False 


Predication and How to get 
rid of it ? 


“afe a dat—‘sqa gaanfe- saary’ ; 

fai afe 2 ‘aq’ aq aafa” ( ate ate 6. 14. 2). 
» i.e, “This spatial and temporal world does not 
enter into the substance of the nature of your Self; 
nor does any of the states—say, the state of your- 
self being somebody’s son &c. &e. belongs te you as 
your essential nature ( s%). What then ? -You are 
really distinct from, and unaffected by, the world 
or the states ;—You are true Being, that thou 
art.” 


(1) We must learn not to take things as they 
appear to us but as they are in their true character 
or nature,—not as they appear to our sense-organs 
and intellect. To perceive things as they are in 
themselves has been described as—“qanqaucuay” 
in Sankara’s Sarvavedanta-Siddhanta and as— 
“@rmaraay-aia”—in Katha-bhasya (3. 14). But 
how do the things appear to our intellect and our 
Senses, and how to perceive them in their true 
character ? “Unless you wake up”, says Sankara, 
there in his Katha-bhasya, “frora the deep slumber 
of Avidya into which you are immersed, your look 
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will not be turned inward into the true knowledge 
of yourself ( starata )”. Why he speaks of Avidya, 
we shall see that later on. 

When an object ( faga) acts upon the Self by 
affecting the sense-organs, the irapressions produced 
in the Self it interprets in terms of its own 
sensations.— 

“aeafefacia srafey aqeelag, sefa-fasereat ( Motor 
and sensory activities ) wafa, a4 axfa agqael wala an- 
aqa-a aaa” (ge He, 4.3.5), 

Also 
“aa-daccamia fe steafa vad —fran a” (zo, 6, 1.5.) * 

[iie. “There are action and reaction between the sense- 
organs and their respective sense-objects; and the result is 
knowledge of external world and stimulation of impulsive action 


( vefa & feta)” J : 
{ “The Manas is an organ of refiection and volition and will. 


We have cognition followed by consequent action”. ( Vide. 
also @te, 7, 18-22). ] : 

The true Subject, as we have seen, has a nature 
(@eq) of its own, it has its own reason of being 
in itself; it determines its own activities for the 
realisation of the end inherent in it. ( @te, 7. 22-28). 

That it is active proves its interaction ( de) 
with the environment beyond it. 

aay fata: ATMS, FAA FATT eevee ARMTATNT” 
(4 ae, 2, 8). 

Thus the Subject is related to its own Self (@#®9) 

as well as to others beyond it ( argeq or aataes 


* “ada (afin) TPR se, ante fee saa, aa ate 
avait Get wfaqaa”’ (4. 3,5.) x 
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—ae ute, 2. 2.17). his self-reference and reference 
to others constitute its outward characteristics or 
relations. The object is therefore known to the 
Self so far as it comes into relation ( dan) 
with it. 

But the Subject and the "object do not derive 
their whole meaning from the relations into which 
they come to each other through interaction. Both 
are something more than their relations ; possess 
a Swartipa (nature ) of their own which come into 
reciprocal relation. 


. “snfaaaaad faitimeed &c, &c. oat ya-wifaarara 

wa ‘aad’ arcaym fata” (20, 4. 3, 9 and 2. 1.18). 

{ “When some object in the environment comes into relation 
with the Subject, certain particular states and activities 
( fata-fasra ) are produced in-it’,’ ] 

Thus, neither the Subject nor the object can be 
wholly resolved into these relations.— 


“fags gfvaa, aa eta afaaraa” ( a0 ate, 1.3.20). _ 

These relations, or in other words, the particular 
states and activities &c. of the Self are but its 
partial or inadequate manifestations.— 

“iagaaaqafantaigiataad': ( mtessifenaae) ‘saya 
waa ( aa )”’—Yo ale, 2. 2, 1. But— 
“sqfuafthemera ea’ ane’ aa” ( Ge ate, 2. 1), 

In these relations, its natwre finds partial ( Taq 
and wey) * expressions; they cannot represent it 
fully and adequately, as we have considered fully in 
our previous discussions. “a 





* Vide: Lect. VIII P. 106 & 108. 
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But such is the habit of our intellect (fe) 
that instead of taking these states &c. as partial 
expressions of the Subject which underlies them, 
our intellect takes them to be the component parts, 
of which the Subject is composed. Thus reducing 
the nature of the Subject to these parts, or relations, 
our intellect makes the Subject as w¢raaq or com- 
posed of parts i. e. the sum-total of these states 
&ec. constitutes the whole nature of the Subject. 
Here compare what Sankara has stated— 


“qaqa; auifee'enraq, gfe-aftafeate: aeeate: 
fama etagt:” ( ee we, 6, 2, 2, ) 
[ “Just as the parts of the serpent are assumed in the rope 
as its own parts, so the modifications are assumed by our 
intellect as parts const ituent of the Being ( #4 )”, ] 


Also— 


r 


“fiaag va safy ghaatead ‘faitan? aaferan: (i, e. wf 
FIT: ) 5.00.09 Was, Teale were fea” 

Teme Me, 2.32. 

Lie. “The determinate states &c, are imagined ( by our 
intellect ) in the Self as its qualities or constituent parts ( ws ). 
But still, even while they are thus imagined, the Self remains 
unqualified by these ( since the Self is unaffected by these and 
changeless ), as it transcends these”, ] 

Sankara elsewhere argues that all these states, 
viz: pleasure, pain &. &c. are felt by the Subject 
to be its objects ; and being its objects how can they 
constitute the nature of the Subject ? 

“gegen: farrsde’, a saree’) a4 gaa waafanae 
wat fasera’? ( go ate. 4. 4, 7), re om 

[ “Pleasure and pain ( and all nama-riipas ) are the proper) 

j : well aE : 
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ties of the object, they »cannot, therefore, be the properties of 
the Subject.” ] 
Another argument advanced by Sankara— 


“qauaafssarqaaa: | oa fe ga-meae seafarae qeaa, 

frargtaraay fartacanaraa” ( ge me, 1. 4.7.) 

[ “Both the Subject and the object cannot be comprehended 
by the same kind of knowledge; i, ©, they cannot stand in 
co-ordinate relation. For, the pleasure, pain &c, are the objects 
of perceptual knowledge, whereas the Self is an object of 
inferential knowledge”, } 

There cannot be ararafaate ( Identity ) 
between the knowledge of the Eternal Self and the 
knowledge of its changing states or qualities. 

But of the deeper unity of the Subject, our 
intellect, as we have stated above, perceives only 
the outer qualities spread out side by side. It 
sees one object outside another; and in the object 
also, one point of space outside another point of 
space. It makes the underlying unity of the 
Subject as composed of its multiple states, as 
waaima; as if the sum-total of these states 
constitutes the Subject. Thus the Subject, to the 
view of the intellect, becomes altogether a mew thing 
( awrarefera ), something other (aq) than the real 
underlying Subject. This is the way in which both 
the unity of the Subject, and the unity of the object is 
also, appear to our intellect and our senses, This 
AIS alata nate are eae rTP aT ES 


* The odject is not mere ‘manifold,’ as Kant thought. 
It is already a unity and there is orderly connection among 
its qualities. For, they are the factors of a Purposive Unity, 


in connection with ene another. i 
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view is known in Sankara-Vedanta as the view of 
Avidya—— 
“afar ‘sag a wren... saacas ;,, acne 
fe aq, 4 Smad ; smaafas waTNEa” € go alo, 4, 3, 23), 
Take in this connection the following arg on the 
Aphorism (qe @e 3. 2. 15. ) 
“ea aunty sfaenciifaeaaiq aganafaa afar 
As soon as the names and forms become mani 
fested and the objects appear before us, we think as 
if Brahma has become these forms; Brahma seems. 
to us to be of such and such forms. That is to say, . 
we restrict Brahma to such and such forms, as if 
Brahma has itself become such and such objects ; i.e. 
in this view, Brahma’s presence in the objects is in 
reality their presence. - No distinction exists between 
the presence of God and the mére presence of objects. 
But this, says Sankara, is the view of ignorance. 
The real view is thus stated -—— 
“fatanaa as saufaaa’” ( ao, 2.3. 14.) 
“agrafekd fe shzaa ane: =aafa aaa” 
( ae 3, 2. 12, 16). 
The manifested objects look like Brahma’s forms, 
but they are not really so. They are not His forms : 
as if he has been reduced to these forms: as if He 
has actually become these forms: Brahma has no 
form at all *. 
(a) That such erroneous views are due to our 
intellect ( qf¥ ) and to our sense-organs will gs ye 
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particularly from thé commentary on the Gita where 
Avidya@ has been said to be an inherent property of 
our intellect and our senses.— 
“It is not right to hold.that Avidya is an inherent property 
( wi) of the cogniser. For, we see such diseases as lead to the 
perception of what is contrary to truth and so on pertain to the 
intellect, to the eye, to the organ. Neither the perception of 
what is contrary to truth, nor the cause there-of ( viz : the disease 
of ¢2mira ) pertains to the percepient Subject &c, &c. ( ite mo, 
13;.2.-) 
I would quote the text here—— 
“dafe sews? a; acd, wats, afaftaanfectite- 
SH: lee AM BUG, Vly, faadaeneaseiay...cads wee 
faqda-a'aaferea: afafra: axed a aafeq afagaeta, 4 ag: 
Base | daaere Ast......4 ewe’ &c. &c.”” 
In the commentary on the Taittiriya-Upanishad, 
the same conclusion is given—— 


“faasfaertagdafata Sq? 4 3..0...8Ufeaq FRIGIEa 

WaT” (2-8 ), 

[ “Knowledge and ignorance ( wfagqt) could be perceived ; 
colour perceived cannot be an attribute of the percepient-++----++ 
Therefore knowledge and ignorance, like name and colour, are 
Not attributes of Atma ; they pertain to the znéel/ect.” ] 

“afaen 4 staa: anifaat wi:......a erie siete: 

weifagaaera”’ ( ge He, 4, 3, 20). 

[“Avidya cannot constitute the essential nature of the 
atma ; for, you cannot deprive a thing of its essential nature”, ] 

It is thus seen that our intellect and our senses 
take only an outward view of things, and they can 
not go deeper into the inmost unity.— 

“gate anit aca aaa:, Tey TTS, Gals, ATTA? 
( wae, 4, 1 
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{ “The self-existent #31 created the senses out-going, There. 
fore the perceiver sees the external objects, and not the atma 
within”. ] 

Everything appears to them as composite— gaat 
aa, aareatafne: fafaa ata (ae ute, 1. 3. 1}—com- 
posed of parts, as divided into units (etaaa), one out- 
side the other. In the place of the underlying unity 
a new thing composed of multiple parts ( qa@arat) 
is created for the time being—— 


“wa ua qzufaa: afaera..waael faaraa”? 
( Fe ate, 1, 3. 19.) 


Tit is therefore the construction of our intellect 
due to deep-rooted habit it has inherited. This is 
due to Avidya (faarsra). This Vedantic false 
knowledge is known as afacyaata-erifa. It superim- 
poses the states of Consciousness upon the wnity of 
the Subject, ignoring or forgetting the fact that the 
Subject is a unity which it maintains in and through 
its successive states which cannot~be its component 
parts i.e. cannot be identified or confounded with 
the real nature of the Subject. They are, in reality, 
the expressions of its nature, and the Self is distinct 
from them—“sgqnafa” * (ate ute, 2. 30); “aaa 
wafa waxet” (ase 4.1.). Similarly, simply because 
God has taken the forms of mna@ma-rupas oD 
Him—“a qitsawatentiaa aratfa”—He has not 
actually become these. These forms are to be 
taken as His erpressions ; His objects; He is t0 
be found partially expressed, manifested in these. 
These are agifags—indicative of His Swarupa to 4 
certain extent, and hence Ananya ( wae )—n0n- 

* cf, “asmaitsfa yqaa'aiz’, 
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different from the Self—“¢ wea azaaran’—“Every- 
thing, all this, is atma”’. This fact is sometimes 
described by Sankara as—“eenfexsogqa awufa- 
owaai vata” (ae, ate 1. 4.14 & 2. 1. 33.) ie. the 
manifestation of the world is for the sole object of 
leading to the knowledge of Brahma and not for any 
other purpose. Sometimes this fact is described as 
—“‘ngaqg-faqa” as in—“gfaqrmd aang’ ‘faaar 
ufasaaen: ataa aaaa’ yaaa saa ( He Be Ute, 
1. 3. 1.). It means that under the influence of Avidya 
we used to take the world of nama-riipas as some- 
thing separate, as if the underlying ( staaaqa ) 
Self has become composed of these néma-ripas and 
become something Anya—really other, abandoning 
its real nature ( @rqquefafae: fafaa svat). But 
by Vidya ( fan), we are. now to take the world 
(aay ) as the expression of Brahma i. e. nothing but 
Brahma * ;—that.is to say, everything is to be 
looked upon as revelation of Brahma’s nature, not 
as this or that thing (i.e. ‘safea araiara weay’ 
—q 2.2.11.). In the Taittiriya-bhisya Sankara 
himself shows us the way and gives us the indica- 
tion as to how we are to take the particular objects 
of nature as Brahma. He says there that—— 
“SH GU-g......wimedda, @a fataeta TT Flere 

arafa faery? (2. 9.) 

Li. & “We are to look upon virtue (y@) and evil ( 94 ),— 
not as gw and qr in their special forms, but as Paramatma,” ] 

A similar idea is given in the Chhandogya- 
bhasya also— 

wind gaara wrq sf Sq a; Geena sate 

wang wfstre:” (8, 12,4) * ic. 

| Sk, “fafaet emfaai, cea-qaa 4 qerat fagai”? (crepe, (102). 
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_ {i e. “If you object that if everything is to be taken as 
atma, there will then be connection with ‘Suffering’ ( ¢@ ) also, 
—we reply that even suffering is not to be taken as suffering, 
but as Atma,” ] 

As there is always an unchangeable sustaining 
ground in which the modifications of names and 
forms are rooted ( qe ate, 1.3.1), we are indeed, 
liable to confound the ground with the Vikaras. 
But it is a wrong view, view of Avidya—‘a aa 
noufafae:, fafaa san fada:---aat aaa aa” | 
Mandukya-bhasya calls this view as fawere, 
fameaat ( fault of the intellect ). And Sankara has 
pointed out that— : 


“a fe afaftafaaa waata aearia: wtaad | aq Hala? 

(ate) 

[i.e.“The unity does not really change to multiplicity, 
simply because our intellect cannot keep the ground separate 
and it imagines parts ( waaa) in it i.e. identifies the two 
erroneously”’, ] 

“Can the water of mirage”, Sankara asks, “render the 
saline soil (s9t-24) miry with moisture” 7 (ate we 13.2). 
Again he says— “aq sfeafeara, acqaaar@ 3, aga: afafen: 
wlq (ae wo wte, I. 4.6), That is to say, ‘“swhen a piece of 
rope is imagined under the form of a serpent, can that imagined 
form really make the rope a serpent? It really makes no 
difference in the rope’’. 

We must make earnest effort to change such 
intellectual outlook of ours, and try to look upon the 
world from the stand-point of the Self.— 


‘ea qtdiaa, Asan wfawon, afar awrefefeurea” 
‘ ( ate we, 4. 4.2) 


Even when we are confined to this 
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to the world, we are to take it as Atma, not as 
something other than Atma. 
Compare— 
“a x84 aa, aera Seas qea,.....784 7 fe ae SARA 
afc eBaa:’ aan: ae ° 
“ae saa, ‘ar? erafiae: ‘ae araza:’ Gert wala” 
( ge we, 4, 4.6). 
Nothing ought to appear to him as other than 
Brahma ; but all the differences of nama-rilpa 
should now appear as manifestations of the under- 
lying unity which is realising itself in them ; for, 
Atma is the ¢ruth of all differences—“aqrqat 
fama waa’, qaq saaata”! The differences 
would no longer appear different (aq) from 
Brahma, as so many self-subsisting things. And 
all ideas of Separation ( az-afe, saqea-ara ) due to 
Avidya would vanish. This erroneous idea it is 
which stands between our Self and Mukti (final 
freedom).— 
“wmeratea a arace: ata) Sfaern ‘sae a? Fe Teniee- 
HTa4, aq Vafery aT cally” ( eo He 4, 3, 23. ) 
“watt fe Sinrsatienaa: 1 @ ‘wad’ 94, NT4, AA 
s¢ wal xe my afafa fe wea) aaTeSe AM A aS a” 
3 ( ate te, 2, 23, 1.) 
(“This Samsara ought to be got rid of, by means of removing 
the idea of Anyatwa i.e, separateness. The idea of per: 
ness is due to Avidya, has been brought on by Avidya or ignor- 
ance, This separateness is to be supplanted by the idea of 


Brahma, idea of unity”. ] 
(N.B. The significance of the word ware 


is to be found in ate ate 8. 12. 3. quoted below.) 
12 =| 
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“The man with whom the idea of digerence has not ceased 
regards ( everything as ) Anya i.e, different or separate from 
Brahma. He sees things as different from Brahma, hears and 
thinks things as different—he also conceives in this way—by 
means of this thing I will gain that thing’ &e, The man who 
takes things in this way,,cannot be said to be ‘testing in 
Brahma’.” 


“aq ‘ata? aq army orate, ara etfs boos RTATS ATE 

Ria way wa sf a fae’ ?,....99 Ae; ; zE-‘waea 

alaarraaTy a af” ( eto ate, 8, 12, 3), 

[ “How is it that you make two contradictory statements ? 
When the idea of unity will be established, one will see nothing, 
hear nothing &c, Yet you say that a “Mukta” will see the 
alas (ideal forms) in Brahmaloka, The reply is this—He does 
not see these ideal forms as a, as separate from Atma,” ] 

Here compare what Sankara says elsewhere— 


“efanzett.....3aer arate sed)  saRneT: 
| Seats: ae Sal qeiee’” ( He wtey2, 2, 11.) 


(“Those who are affected by avidya view the effects 
extending on all sides as if they are something ofher ( 9@ ) than 
Brahma, All ideas that it is not Brahma are nothing but 
avidya; Brahma alone is the Reality” ]. : 


(b) In this connection, I should like to draw 
your attention to Sankara’s theory of “Adhyaropa 
and Apovada” ( gantiq and qqare ) which has been 
resorted to for the purpose of “staqeqrate” referred to 
above, i.e. for the removal of the idea of separateness 
—saq—from our mind and to firmly establish the 
idea of Brahma everywhere. The significance of the 
_ Theory is stated here :—When in the Self, through 
_ its contact ( dea) with the objects in the en a 
ey oe 
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ment, certain particular states and activities are pro- 
duced, we superin{pose ( seqtata ) these on the Self, 
and thus confounding the two, we regard as if the 
sum-total of these particular states &c. constitutes 
the nature of the Self. This is Adhyaropa. Then 
Sankara describes the theory of Apavida. Instead 
of confounding the states &c, and the Self, we ought 
to take these particular states &c. as means—eqra— 
for :‘the true knowledge of the underlying Self. 
Always to look upon the states &c. as a means for 
self-realisation is the correct view and this Sankara 
describes as Apavida. Rama-tirtha has thus ex- 
plained this Apavada theory in his note on the 
Vedanta-sira which we should always bear in mind. 
He explains— 
“sana aa—araa aicunsanraaas, ANTGTIAatsg 
wae Tee Twas <4 a wala” | 


The lines have been thus translated by A. E. 


Gough-—— 

“[ Rescission or repudiation is the attribution, to the 
egect, of the being of its cause; or the determination of the 
non-existence of the effect otherwise than as identical with 
(i. ©, nondifferent from ) its cause.’” J 

You will see then that we are not to look upon 
the effects i. e. the objects of the world or the states 
&e. of the finite Self, as so many self-subsisting and 
independent entities, but as having mo separate 
being from the underlying cause or the Self. Sankara 
regards this view asthe means or gata for self-realisa- 





tion which will remove the idea of separateness or — 


a 





oe 
mee Fes: 8 


“aqqi Take his illustration given there 
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“deraswta47,....teraried wal ‘ee ter ‘gu’ 

‘mae? sfa meat, waraafa e'enaed aad—y gaat ‘teraa’- 

Raa, saree aerate wat agamareed | om 

aq-afadtoastaa fareatestaars ‘af ‘afr sfe adga'sr: 

wa:”? (go We, 4. 4, 25 ), 
1t means— ‘ 
“waafe: afeq Varta wat ( or wet) aa) way Sqea4 

Rat warsfe’ (or a'enafs’) aera) aeq...watenaaa raat 

aha, cen ef" acfian,. .aeaaaes 3f8......0qaad Teale” 

( ste fae ) 

[ i, &. “We employ lines, dots &c. to represent the numbers 
and we call certain line as ‘one’, another line as ‘two’ and so or 
But simply because the lines are used for numbers, the 
numbers do not become lines; the lines are to be viewed 
only as @ means for the comprehension of the nature of the 
numbers. In the same way, the manifested differences of 
nama-riipa and states &c, do not reduce the Self to these 
differences ; but these are to be taken simply as a means of, for 
the purpose of, the real knowledge of the Self, These differ- 
ences are not to be mistaken for the Self, simply because they 
appear in the Self”, ] 

Compare also— 

“sari 2efeafea'ad start emarafi (i: ©. object ) 

Saifeaq, ‘stad a? weifa,..9et Zeaaren fafa af ara” 

( ae ate, 3, 12). 


[ “People mistake for the atma the body, the intellect, the 
senses &c, &c. which are not the atma, but as its knowable 
objects, like the pot &c. This is due to the influence of 
the mysterious and marvellous Maya,” ] 

“The true nature of the Self is not tainted by the blemish- 
€s of the senses &c. ; because the atma is external to the false 
Notion so superposed’ —s, 11, J Licey. pom 
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(2) The Sdadtanas, means, for the realisation 

of Brahma— + 
By the cultivation of moral virtues and other 
Sadhanas we must purify our mind and the senses— 
“atma is seen by the purified intellect” (age ate 
3.12). The infinite wealth ( srasaa3—araze ) 
of the inexhaustible (seq) nature of the Atma 
is present in our Self. The realisation by the Ego 
of the Reality of the Atma in us is beautifully 
described in the Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad by 
the help of the impressive illustration of the union 
>of husband and wife* in deep love and affection. The 
husband in the embrace of his most affectionate 
wife forgets altogether the presence of objects 
near him and loses his separate consciousness and 
being in the pure and perfect and selfless happiness 
born of such union.- 


- 


“an ma fran sea fan aaa oitsa:, Aare BET, 
aan faaa ae ‘adisaeg sf’, a a sat ‘seafa get gat 


af’; saferag aa fara: sonia aaa aren &c.” 
( ge ate, 4, 3, 21, ) 





- It is thus seen that when the true knowledge 
arises, the avidya under whose influence the objects 
of the world appeared as different from the Supreme 
Unity will vanish and with it the idea of separateness 
( saqaq-ara ) will disappear, and this is sta, fa— 
Emancipation.— 





* We believe the Vaisnava epnnagen borrowed their ~ 
ideas of #Yt-wIa from this text. — Le. 
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“sraatarafageh, . WaTaTa) af 1, eeRIaTHTAY Afar? 
{a we 4, 4.6.) 
“wat: wafcearted Sata’ afarefated”? 
_ Cae a ae, 4, 1,3), 

[ “When the idea of ( our) separateness ( from God) is 
removed, the idea of ( our essential identity with ) God will 
arise, This is Mukti. That we are essentially connected 
with the world isto be removed, and that we are essentzally 
related with God is to be realised’’, ] 

Unless we are able to annihilate this avidya 
which has concealed Brahma and _ created or 
projected the idea of  Anyatwa—separateness— 
in its place, how can we gain the true character’ 
ef the Supreme Reality—arqrayq-eua ? Nila-kantha, 
the reputed commentator of the Mahabharata and 
a faithful follower of Sankaracharyya states that 
Nirguna Brahma whose nature is Bliss ( sm) 
contains within it infinite wealth of qrésqa and 
uifsatea, and it is this wealth ‘which is finding 
expression in the world. “sae faaaa aAraal 
ufeeqeaa” *. Sankara himself calls Nirguna Brahma 
as Sivam ( faaq ) in— 

“qurdisquiuad caaafedta,..zamaa ‘faa ara” 
(90 we, 6.3). 
And also— 
“swan finay’ ( ae ate wie 2, 33, ) 
“ag wananna ‘favafedtd aq am’ @ sia aa” 
( ate wie 6, 16, 3). 

i the Infinite is within the finite Self, the 

Infinite srasqaj—wealth of Wisdom and Power 





* Vide: ARMRI—a709, chap. 213. 
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and Beauty—lies éoncealed under avidya within 


Vd 
“atta: uu 4 aq, faraamaail waia,,.sitee mag 
fattura:,,.22faeagia-faraaenfeang wafa’’ 
( Ho He Mle, 3 2.6), 
“quae 4 faag-fararante art wear? (ge ate, 4, 3.33.) 

[“The finite Self—being like a part of Paramatma,—like 
a Divine Spark, Infinite s1#%y¥—exists concealed within 
him..The infinite wealth of Wisdom and Power is covered 
up on account of the connection of the finite Self with his 
body, sense-organs , the intellect and sense-perceptions and the 
like”, ] 

[ “Limited measures of the Supreme Bliss work in the world 
through the Subject-object relation,” ] at 

At present, we do not even suspect its presence 
in us, so completely has avidyé concealed, screened 
it. Our eye .is fixed at présent upon the names and 
forms—“‘arweaaifafeta uafa aiatfaa’” (ge 3.5. 1). 
But as that screen is gradually removed by our 
Cultivation of moral virtues and other Sadhanas, 
the Infinite qtasqy will gradually stand revealed 
before us. —— 

“ait aarataafacta ate gta yaa aafa” ( ae wre, 1. 3, 30). 

To the extent you are able to remove the Screen 
of Avidya ( Vide, qe @e ute, 1.1.12 and 3. 2. 5), to 
that extent the Infinite Divine Wealth—anazaa 
—will stand revealed and realised by you. But it 
requires great effort and Sadhana on your part.—— 

“wemada quranefaiaad ae”? ( azo ale, 4. 1), 
(we we 6. 1). 
Poe inherent natural impulses must be curbed with — 
| i ~ 
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And our success in this massa is alse depend- 
ent on the Grace of God. x 
“quaaTHaaa THA... SACHA’... ASaMawala,. 

4 quia: wa Gi” ( Fo Go 3.2.5). 

[ “It reveals to only a.few of those earnest Spirits who 
meditate on God, through the Divine Grace,” ] 

These @sqaps are inexhaustible and perfect, 
they cannot, therefore, be completely revealed here 
in this temporal and imperfect mundane world, 
since what is revealed here is but a partial expression 
of the Divine. To a world beyond this, yet connected 
with it, we would carry our Soul there with its” 
Sadhana ( qeaust—ae 4. 4. 2), and be enabled 
there to further develop our capacities— 

“aad @ amt qa: -dfaw qaqa” ( ate, 6. 43 ). 
and thus to perfect our character. We are not 
merely finite and creature of time, but we are also 
something more—we are also infinite, which raises 
us beyond time-limitations and makes us one with 
the Supreme Infinite ( uzaraqaa) Principle— 
Brahma, where all strife and defect will end and 
we would be perfect with the Perfect.—> 

“asqetaird astamaaiseaa y sanqua: ( a, 4, 1.2). 

“Gad g...estramraita wfaad emia valet atefefes” 

(wo we, 3, 3. 14). 

[ “The immediate realisation of the atma is “I? which is 
free from all suffering and evil,” “The Supreme End of 
existence is the realisation of freedom in the Supreme Purusha 
who is found to be lying beyond all evils and sufferings’.] 

. The Infinite is within us, God’s purpose is reveal- 
ing in the world, and it is our duty to choose: Hee 
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Good as our Ideal“ We may fail to realise it, and in 
that case there is‘no advancement. But we are free 
to a certain extent and there is possibility to adopt it 
as our End. As God-is working in the world and He 
is the ultimate Agent, He will see that His good 
purpose is not frustrated and that the world is, as a 
whole, advancing to the good Purpose. God is with- 
in us in possibility and we have actualised that 
possibility so far in our character. Infinite possibi- 
lity lies open in our character and it is not some- 
thing stereotyped. Determinists say that it is our 
sharacter—yafa—which finds expression in our con- 
duct (statu) —“nafa wai frareafa...aftrmanista aq” 
(ait, 18.59); and it is our character that deter- 
mines our actions. But our character has been 
formed by us; it is liahle-to transformations. The 
Determinists identify the Self with the character 
which it owns. But the real solution lies in the 
relation of the Self to the character. The Self is to 
be distinguished from its content ; it has its character, 
but it is not identical with it. Apart from Self, 
character is mere abstraction. Hence, that our 
character determines our action really means—it is 
our Self ( which has the character for its content) 
that determines ; and the basal Self being Infinite, 

- infinite possibilities are always open to it. My past 
and present life cannot be exhaustive expression — 
of my possibilities; I am always more than my 
past and present life. Hence, nobody can tell 
beforehand how our Self will actually express 
its hidden possibilities. Sometimes the Self surprises 
= by its action which is quite unexpected, viel 5 


? 


4 
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leads to quite a different course of action. Take 
the case of Jagai of Nadia who bi\ke away from 
his past, yet he was the same man. But the man 
sometimes falls when he is expected to stand. 

Other Sddhanas for self-realisation 

(a) So long as wé are driven helpless to action 
by the energies of our impulses born of our empirical 
nature ( wafa ), we desire objects which are calculat- 
ed to satisfy these impulses ; we are bent on selfish 
ends and are deluded by ‘Egoism’. We must rise 
above the sway of affection and aversion and restrain 
these impulses under the law of rational reflection, . 
by “abandoning attachment and_ the fruits there- 
of” 





wi-safagag farafafeaacz | 
simaarfctaren sereaferseia” 1— 

Worldly desires and interests are useless to a man 
of wisdom. The commentary on.the Gita says— 
“By restraining the first natural activities one by one 
and thereby gradually inducing fresh and higher 
activities, the Sruti teaching works (arararug ) serves 
to create an aspiration to reach the inmost Soul” 
(18, 66 ). : 

(b) “I reward the unselfish who do their pres- 
cribed duties and seek for Moksha, by granting them 
knowledge” ( Chap. 4). Free from egoism and with- 
out attachment for fruits of action, one must medi- 
tate on Iswara, dedicating all actions to Him. De 
votion to one’s duty leads to perfection. el 
ledge is the aim of all endeavour.” 

(c) Knowledge’of the true nature of the Self 


aided by all favourable conditions of its rise bs 
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velopment, viz : prtity of mind,humility, inner purity 
of mind, “Self-cchtrol which consists in directing 
exclusively to the right path the body and the mind 
which are by nature attracted to all directions”, per- 
ception of evil in birth, death and old age, in sickness 
and pain ; steady unflinching meditation on the va 





cultivated ( Chap. 13. TAL. ). sra-fagt consists in an 
“intent effort to establish a continuous current of the 
idea of the inner Self ( yerarat )—chap. 18, 55. 

(d) he Gita remarks—‘“The end of knowledge 
‘is freedom ( afa ). The end should be kept in view ; 
for, it is only when one perceives the end that one 
will endeavour to cultivate attributes which are the 
means of attaining that knowledge. The attributes 
or virtues to be cultivated have been specified in 
Chap. 13, 7-10.— 

(i) Humility, patience, uprightness, purity, 
social service, absence of Egoism, society of the disei- 
plined &e. &e. 

“wanfaanefaanfeet aiacerd 1 eat qaedian” &c, &c. 

(ii) Cultivation of piety, chastity, right intui- 
tion &c, &c. ( Chap. 16, 1. ) 

“ea anesfe: smifwaatet:, wer esate, 
sia” &c, &c. 

(iii) at, vam, gfe, ster &e. as mentioned 
by Madhusudana in his Gloss on the Gita. 

(e) Contemplation of the Beautiful—in “cats- 


. wre, Aes” “wafer afar a”, “ae: @”, “ated 
za” “ete. ete. ( Chap. 6, and 11); hl oee 


Chap. 5, 25—“aeaqafed ta:” ete, 


i 
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(£) Sankara’s remarks are sery useful in the 
formation of our ethical character.— 

“The good (4a; ) and the pleasurable ( ¢a: ) are 
confusedly presented to the man. The intelligent 
compare the two ; and on mature reflection discern 
their relative value—their difference—and having 
thus reflected, they embrace the good as» worthier 
than the pleasurable. Then they adopt means to 
the attainment of the End chosen” ( age ute ). We 
thus compare, estimate our impulses—they are thus 
our objects of contemplation. A sum-total of feelings, 
impulses etc. etc. cannot deliberate, cannot control - 
anymore than each feeling and impulse separately. 
Only a free Self can do so which has them. In every 
voluntary action, the Self which is not in time, does 
and can introduce a new element in time. 


(¢) a@a—Work done under impulsive forces 
and with self-seeking end in view is'to be replaced by 
work done with higher and inner ends in view. Reflec- 

. tion—faqrm—guides man in this stage for selecting 
higher ends. Then lastly, the realisation of the 
unity of the Self is the highest end and it is the 
highest activity in life. The meditation of Brahma 
in and through the manifested objects—“aaa aa ei 
aqaftstarg oi Ba sia ajtafanet fafadtsd:” (me ae, 
_ 6.1 )—in order of increasing value—is regarded as 
_ meritorious, and it leads man gradually to the highest 
Goal. The doing of all prescribed duties and lead- 
_ ing a life of virtue (“get geaaiq yar’? —ae ate 44.9.) 
_ —are regarded as necessary aids to the knowledge-of | 
' 6 ae 
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It is wrong tofold the view that the Vedita 
teaches inertia—inactivity.— 


“ye-gefag fer’, satrap srremfieed ; arre 
‘at-aa-maa aHareage:, ‘facfanze’ aw (Transcendent good 
—beyond the series of goods im the scale of existence ) 
‘Tare nfraaaeraq’—(sto faft, in ge we, 4. 3, 33,)— 


i.e. Man cannot find satisfaction of his Self in 
any earthly and temporal order of things. He seeks 
in Transcendent God the fulfilment of the Good he is 
trying to realise in his own life. This Good— 
, ataA~e”—we find revealed gradually in the order 
of nature. 


“aq aa fagenafana:, aa aa fac sf saan aa”? | 


Thus we think of God as a Power in the world— 
immanent power working in the world and _progress- 
ively making for Good. The world, as I haye tried 
to show in a previous Lecture, reveals an End or 
Divine Purpose which is being unfolded stage by 
stage. The world is striving towards, developing 
towards, an End and its Goal is out of sight. “Brahma 
is “qrame”—“qq” ; and this ta is what gives pleasure 
and joy, is well-known in the world as sweet, sour 
&e. &e. Here, the worldly bliss produced by the 
presence of external helps (stimulating objects ), has 
been instanced for understanding the Divine Bliss ; 
for, it is by means of this well-known bliss that the 
Divine Bliss can be understood” ( H+ ute ). 

. Thus the Zdeal Good ( qraee or anaz) which is 
revealing and working in the worldly objects, of which 
they are but imperfect manifestations—is the highést- 

‘ * 
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End of human pursuit. The lower Sud higher objects 
are, therefore, only the proximate ents and these can 
be made to be embraced in the Highest Good. The 
multiplicity of human ends is connected with the 
Supreme End. But as Brahma transcends the tem- 
poral order of objects, we ought not to remain satis- 
fied with these lesser ends, but must move through 
these for a complete and final satisfaction —— 

“qaqa se am oa, agquiyawuiaata: ade... 

suafaza aaa iat! oa fe wate ae wa Hane Sia” 

( #etaw in the Gita). 
In the Gita, it has been shown that Brahma is to : 

be first worshipped as the Cause of the world——as 
the Power which carries on and sustains the worldly 


process—oftarfa-faar i —“graranaa afa wa fader 
wrat;” 1 Then at the same time, Brahma is to be 
known as a Being which transcends this process— 
qzu-faw. A:man who has not realised these two 
aspects of Brahma cannot be said to be able to 
realise the Highest Good—the Supreme End ( ate, 
Chap. 12 ). 


r 
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The Source of Adwaita-vada, 
ADWAITA-VADA IN THE RIG-VEDA. 


While discussing the relation which subsists be- 
tween the cause and its successive effects, Sankar- 
acharyya in his commentary on the Brahma- 
Sutra introduced, as we have stated before, the 
idea of two stand-points from which this relation 
can be viewed, viz., the Paramarthika and the 
Vyavaharika. He says that fromthe former stand- 
point the effects are to be looked upon as Ananya 
( sa )—not distinct—Ttrom their cause, although 
from the Vyavahayika view, we take them to be 
Anya ( yay )—distinct—from the cause. About the 
exact significance of these two terms—Anya’ and 
‘Ananya’—much misunderstanding exists in various 
quarters and we would try in this Lecture to bring 
out the bearing of these two terms upon his entire 
theory in the light of what Sankaracharyya has him- 
self said about them. 


We would here explain the idea with the help of 
an illustration which Sankara himself has used 
in several parts of his commentaries. aaa 
(fragments of earth), fis (lump of earth), az 
( pot ) are the effects or transformations or manifest- 
ations of the cause afaat (clay). Now, what_is 
the nature eek relation that exists between . these 
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successive changes issuing out of the wfaat—effects 
produced from the cause? ‘This relation can be 
explained in two different ways. The ordinary 
common people of the world regard the successive 
changes thus produced as self-subsisting entities— 
existing separated or divided from their cause. The 
clay to their view, has transformed itself as age and 
the 23,0 totally transforms itself into aafus, and 


the weftig into the wz or the pot. One form is 
changed into another and that again into another 
and so on. One dies and another is produced. The 
preceding forms are looked upon as the causes, 
successively, of the latter forms. This is the empirical 
stand-point and our practical life is bound up with 

_ this view. i 
‘But it is otherwise wher these are considered 
from the Paramarthika stand-point. This view never 
regards the effects as separated from or outside of the 
causal reality. They can never exist separated from 
_ their cause, out of relation to their cause. ast, fas, 
az etc., are not, to this view, so many self-subsisting 
- entities, but only successive manifestations of the 
one causal reality—sfqant—lying, hidden behind them. 
- Here, the clay or rather the nature of the clay finds 
its expression in the successive forms produced out of 
it. The real essence of the clay is not Jost in these 
forms ; it is present behind each of these successive 
changes ; the identity of the cause is not lost but 
present in each successive change or difference.* It 
does not itself change with these changing forms; — 
* Vide : the quotation given at P. 132. - 
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it does not, in assuming these forms, become some- 
thing else or gay. It is clear then that these success- 
ively changing forms do not entirely lose their 
value * in the eyes of those who are possessed of the 
utatfaaefe. Sankara has told us that there is really 
no conflict or opposition ( fazta) between these 
two views. 
“aut ( tfean’ ) Safer, TeTARASTe: 1..0...Aieeeeee WHT 
‘aaa’ saaaeraqe a faqera’ (alo ale ate, 3. 17-18)”. 
[ “They are all Dualists and dualism is their stand-point, 
but our stand-point is non-dualism, There is no conflict 
,between these two views, as everything is non-different ( #4 ) 
from the Self” }. 
Here compare sraefaft— 
“Sqneaaly, 4 a aid aqaanianelsesa,—aae 
aRUfAtKy waraq | sa: Fagdte aval fawal a wafa” | 
[ “All dual forms are the effects of non-dual ( Brahma ); 
and there is thus no conflict between the effect and the real 
cause ; for, no effect i3 really different from the cause, ]” 
As there is no opposition, the ufeqraare may be 
retained even when we emphasise the faad-ate T. 
But there are, unfortunately, several modern 
interpreters,of Sankara’s System who think other- 
wise. They regard all nama-ripas—the whole uni- 
verse—as mere illusion, as unreal and false. But, as 
we have seen above, Sankara has found no necessity 
for denying the existence of the world altogether. 
Sankaracharyya distinctly declares— 
* Because they are viewed as the manifestations of the 
underlying cause ( not as this thing or that thing. ) 
+ “sganara aads’ ofcua-nfaat 3 sraafa ara: ( 41° He, 
2, 1, 14). ; , 
13 . 
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“Nobody has the power to dissolve both the external and 
internal existences which are presented to our senses and to 
our consciousness ( faaara: ).” 


Here is how he expresses this idea :— 


“asa yas-faeal aa Peewee afe ataq faaartss aie 
etiicaau srenfaa:, were wfeenfeaau: ufrefiay sqraia, @ 
geraa @ sae: ufaenaiigiafa, anfsaataetisuafasa va eq 1” 

( Fe ate, 3, 2, 21), 


[ “What”, Sankara enquires of the doubtor, “is your idea 
about the Dissolution ( s7a-faa), pray 7---... The world—both in 
its subjective and objective coinclicion cutee exists (faaarm:) i 
nobody is therefore capable of dissolving the existence of such a 
world, You cannot really mean this by your term aqe-faea” 
&c. &c,] ; 
Ina famous passage in the Brihada&ranyaka- 
bhasya, he raises a question— 

“If you hold all the nama-rtipas to be real and not false, 
what would be the fate of your Adwaita-~Vada 7 Brahman has 
been declared in the Sruti as One and without a second, If 
you hold to this declaration made by the Sruti, you cannot, at 
the same time, admit the reality of the difference of the nama- 

ace ions changes going on in the world,”— 


“qmenarated —‘caaafede? ‘as arifa faa? sfa aaat 


fawel 1 sit,—a ; afea-Gacerd a ufceaaie” 
( ge ate, 3. 5. 1). 


The reply here suggested by Sankaracharyya is 
very important. He says—“No, you need not deny 
the existence of the changes—the nima-rupas. The 
existence of these does not at all harm, or come into 
conflict ( faira ), in-any way with the theory of 
Adwaitism. Take the case of the relation no e 
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water and its ptoductions—the waves, bubbles, 
foams and froth; the relation between clay and 
its successive transformations in the shape of 
aa,%, aqfis, az etc.’ As it is the cause itself which 
appears as these changed forms, these are, in reality, 
non-different (a~a7q) from their cause. No necessity 
arises to deny these successive changes, if we 
conceive them to be (waa) é.¢., non-different, 
from their cause. That these are non-different 
(saaq) from their cause does not make them 
different—stay—or independent entities : neither does: 
. it abolish their own respective forms. Carefully note 
also what Sankaracharyya says in this respect in his 
Vedanta-bhasya :— 
‘aa BAZeeMAMsATS SG... .HaaMaat satacnraaha- 
wafa | ee 
a 4 anfaatacaramatiaa eaziaaswe Hale 1” 
2 ( Re ate, 2, 1. 13 ). 
(or 6° he foams, the waves, the billows &c. are non- 
different from the sea-water (their cause), but they are different 
from one another in their own respective forms ; one form does 
not pass over into another form”. 
“Each of these is different from the other, no doubt ; but 
that does not make them different from the sea-water.’? ] 
The sum and substance of Sankara’s arguments — 
may be thus stated :-— 
(a) Whenever the effects are produced, they 
are produced from their cause ; they can never 
appear divided—separated—from their cause.*¥— 


* “ga qaencmant aafa, a aa safawal |e:, aa seielat er” 
¢ sie & 2 ~ 
“Caan gaat san, 74a 04 falas wet eT” 
( de He jp 
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Can you separate the pot from its cause—the clay ? 
Can you separate the waves from their cause— 
the water? Can you, placing the waves outside 
the water, regard them as something self-existent— 
as something gay ? 

(6) The effects are, in reality, the manifestations 
of their cause—the stages through which the 
causal reality expresses its nature. It is the cause 
which without forfeiting its own identity differen- 
tiates itself in these forms. It is the cause which 
holds these forms, sustains them. It is like the 
identity of the thread which holds the manifold 
flowers together and forms a piece of garland. * 
Then how is it possible to abolish these successive 
changes or to separate them from their cause which 
holds them ? : ee 

(¢) The cause does not, in assuming these 
forms, lose itself in them. The ‘movements of my 
hand, the walking, the uttering of words—all these 
are my states; they are mine, they belong to me. 
If you separate these from me, they lose their 
substance, they die ; for, it is the cause alone which 
binds its effects. One can, without  diffieulty, 
recognise the identity of the cause in its different 
changing states or manifestations. A cow, when 
lying in repose and ruminating, is called a cow; 
but when it gets up and walks, will it now be 
called a horse, and not the same identical cow t? 


* “afy aafad Ad, at afer <a” ( ate) 


+ “afema wfeeq req aq ate'afe sag waiemeay sete” 
(ge wie, 2. 1, 20), ‘te 
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The cause is thus the same throughout all its 
changing differentiations and does not lose its 
identity and become something different from its 
own self. 

Throughout all these changes, the cause remained 
as it was in itself. Thus Brahma exists apart from 
relationships, as well as in and through relations. It 
transcends the universe of Maya, but in its trans- 
cendence it does not throw away Maya ;—Maya 
being but no other than Brahma (itself ), reveal- 
ing and hiding itself. When az ( pot ) disappears 

-it hides itself in clay ; for, it was nothing but clay ; 
when it appears as a pot, it is nothing but clay ; 
for, it hides its nature as clay in qz (pot)! Sankara 
thus expresses the idea— 


“efata crafaate, ~ ‘are fattwafa ; asia aaa) 
safe aa atara, qearaata sag fateh” 0 
( arafreqa, 94, ) 


[ “The wood lies hidden in the form of the elephant, (when it 
is ) made of wood, and the form of the elephant when disappear- 
ing also hides itself in the wood, So the Supreme Self lies 
hidden in the universe (when manifested) and the universe (when 
disappearing) lies hidden in the Self”, ] 

Brahman or the underlying Reality is not thus 
in any way affected or changed by the changing 
nama-ripas. It is the universe in which the Reality 
is expressing its nature, so that you need not deny 
the reality or the existence of the universe. There 
is, therefore, no opposition (fata) between the world 
and its causal source. * Itisin this way that in 





* Vide ; Ananda-giri quoted at p. 193. 
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Sankara-Vedanta the afeata has been retained, while 
emphasising the faqq. It is most erroneous to 
suppose, as has been done by many, that in order 
to retain the unity of Brahman, Sankaracharyya 
has abolished the world as false. 


Sankara’s Adwaita Philosophy is founded upon 
this relation of the cause and its effects. From the 
discussion given above we arrive at the conclusion 
that one cause is present behind its different mani- 
festations in the world ; that the cause itself is 
gradually realising itself in the different forms of 
nama-ripa. It will be a mistake to think the effects ~ 
produced from the cause as something different 
from it. 

One Reality manifésts itself in the multiplicity 
of nama-riipas, and the trué nasure of this Reality 
has not been reduced to these successive effects. 
It is the connecting link of all these differences, 
and its own nature realises itself in and through 
these differentiations. There is no need in Sankara’s 
System to declare the unreality* of these differences, 
or to separate these from the underlying causal 
reality taking them as self-sufficient entities. 

Ifthe Maya and its products are not Brahma 
itself, but something else, other than ag ( Wal); 
(if they do not form part of Brahma) then the result 
would be violation of Adwaita-Vada—a dualism 
would step in. Sankara avoids this dualism by 
pointing out non-difference (waa) of effects 





* “agran fanret aaa’, arg waaaha” ( ele He ) up 
ua 
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from their cause. “He has not abolished the objects 
of the, world, he only looked upon them—as 
Brahma, as the expression of His nature. This 
was his uiatfua view; he looked upon the world 
from this higher stand-point. The following 
quotations will also support dur position— 


“‘aaaqa-ataatat, qauNta gat FH 
wanfatari, sata aa a atteaat fara 0”? 
( ara-faera, 83. ) 


[ “Those who have not realised the gold, look upon a golden 
ornament as an ornament only ( but not as gold ) ; so too those 
who have no realisation of truth, do not perceive the world as 
Brahma, but as world only, ”] 


agih: faafaea:, > “aeaae acrat faa’ | 
DaAt-HA-AGTT:, , fartcaufa 4 ea aafa n (145 ) 


[ “All this universe sentient and non-sentient is Brahma, is 
“J”, Foam, wave and spray &c, are not, in reality, substances 
different ( wa, s9% ) from the ocean.” ] 


“mmaa aa1q aa, ara saa? 4 faraa! 
wal aaq aia, qari aaatad W”? 
( srmaty, 48 ). 


[ “As one sees pots &c, as mere clay ; so all this universe 
( 8%" ) is only the Self, there is naught ofr than Self,” ] 


It is our deliberate opinion—and this opinion 
bas been formed by a careful aiid scrutinising study 
of the Rig-Veda itself—that the relation tera 
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the cause and its effect as expotinded by Sankara- 
charyya, the true import of which we have given 
above, owes its origin to the Rig-Veda. The popular 
conception that the hymns of the Rig-Veda are 
addressed to the grand and remarkable natural 
forces which captured the imagination of the prim- 
itive Aryan settlers of India, in the shape of the 
Sun, the Moon, the Dawn, the Sky, etc. is alto 
gether erroneous. We have, on the contrary, found 
ample material in the Rig-Veda which unmistakably 
proves that the theory of Non-dualism as interpreted 
by Sankara in his Vedanta System of philosophy runs , 
throughout this stupendous work from the beginning 
to the end. This may sound strange to many ears, 
but would it not rather be regarded as remarkably 
strange that an intelligent race of people like the 
Hindus should exhibit such a lamentable lack of 
even common-sense in allowing the hymns and 
Mantras addressed to inert ( we) non-intelligent 
natural phenomena to form an essential part of their 
religion !_ Even at the present day, their daily devo- 
tions and prayers to God are performed by a hymn 
of the Rig-Veda. If the Rig-Veda contains nothing 
but certain measured lines meant to be addressed 
to the fascinating objects of nature calculated to 
inspire awe and admiration, then its value and 
importance are considerably diminished. To our view, 
the importance of the Rig-Veda lies in the fact that 
it is the original store-house of the Indian Idealism 
which supplied the materials of Adwaita-Vada 
which subsequently gave rise to the admirable 


System of Vedanta. ce? 
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We have found above that it is an important 
feature of the Vedantic causal theory that the 
effects produced by the cause can never remain 
separated from the cause and be regarded on their 
own account, to be independent and self-sufficient 
entities ; and that the causal reality, in assuming 
these forms, does not become something else ( sar ), 
losing its own nature. It is only the nature of the 
causal reality which finds gradual expression in 
and through these visible forms. * Now, this % 
also the position of the Rig-Veda itself. The Vedic 

»Rishis worshipped this causal Reality which 
operates behind these visible forms, knowing full 
well that these visible forms by themselves have 
no value at all. For, they can never be separated 
from the underlying .causal reality and consi- 
dered on their own account, as if they are the only 
realities. The ‘Vedic Rishis did not remain satisfied 
with these visible forms but behind the shifting 
scenes of nature they always tried to seek for and 
discovered a constant causal Reality which they 
worshipped. It is the quest of changeless which is 
in the midst of changes. 

There are quite a number of arguments by which 
this position has been established in the Rig-Veda. 
We would, in this Lecture, content ourselves with 
presenting only one set of arguments collected from 
different places of the Rig-Veda. If, to the Vedic 
= the gods were no more than so many visible 

ee ae aquied 3 fecaat arg maaalaatacta ate 
Ute aaat wate’) ( Fe aie t-3-2°). e 

Vide : also We We, V4-RR. 
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objects as they appeared to the senses, we would not 
have found mention of the dual nature of each of 
the Vedic gods so clearly and distinctly, as has been 
done in the Rig-Veda. The Agni, the Suryya, the 
Aswins, the Soma,—in fact every Vedic god we find 
described as possessing’a dual form, a dual nature of 
his own. As Brahman has been described in the 
Upanishads as grave uru:, AAG aa:, Ga aa: ete, 

so in the Rig-Veda, under the visible forms of the 
gods there is, in each case, an invisible form which 
constitutes the true nature of these gods. In the 

Vedic state of society,people were not wanting whose 
cultured minds were busy discovering the presence 
of an invisible causal power working behind nature 
which they contemplated and worshipped, taking the 
shifting phenomena of nature as mere external ex- 

pressions of that hidden causal power. The very 
mention of the dual nature of the Vedic gods 
unmistakably bears witness to the fact that the 
actual visible forms of the gods were never recog- 
nised in the Rig-Veda as the only realities. They 
are all different facets of one and the same shining 
light, different types of manifestation of one unity, 
different names for one Reality. 

_ We would now quote here the hymns from which 
readers would find how the dual nature of the gods 
has been brought out in the Rig-Veda. 

(1) Take the case of the Agni—— 

It is stated about Agni—the fire-god—that the 
~ visible, material form of Agni has within him another 
invisible, internal form, and this internal fomm— 
qareq—is the real nature of the mame i= fs 

wh 
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gamiatfaa, i. e. the fire kindled on cremation ground 
for burning the dead body is thus addressed :-— 
“g@eneafa’ ufeatia ¢¥, aati Weg foarte: | 
searafaaet amaze,” Seen va’ seg NaTAy” tl 
[ “The material form of the fire, the form which is devouring, 


consuming the body of the dead, we do not want ; let this form 
be removed from us, But here, within this visible fire, there 


is another fire, and this fire it is which knows everything bor ~ 


in the world, It is this fire which always conveys oblations to 
the gods,” ] 

Take again the following Mantra :— 

a “fade 3 aa saad, fata Meret euwT | 
aang Taezfea, aa am I” 

[ “The fire has two-fold birth-places—the place of its mani- 
festation. The one is the superior place, and the other inferior or 
the gross place. We desire to worship, O Fire! that place— 
that source—that #fa—from which thou hast sprung”, ] 

That the invisible form of the fire is nothing but 
its causal nature has been very well brought out by 
the term atfa. This invisible causal substanee of 
the visible fire is also referred to in another hymn in 
this manner :— 

“fam aera qed get aq) few aaa’ aa sts” 1 

[ “The fire has got a most A#ddem name, and we have been — 
able to learn of this hidden name of the fire. We know, too, the 
Source—gagy—from which thou hast sprung up, O Fire !” ] 

In another hymn we find this address :— 

“Over and above this material body, the fire has a most 
auspicious body ; carry by that body this dead man to the 
higher region of heaven ( 10-16-4 ).”” Exactly similar prayer 
we find addressed to the Sun in the Isa-Upanishad : “Withdraw, 
O Sun ! these Thy visible rays, 1 desire to see that Stok W ad 
form of thine which lies concealed within those rays.” Tm 
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(2) Suryya—— ; 
The Rig-Veda in similarly unmistakable terms 

refers to the underlying hidden causal substance 

existing behind the visible form of the Sun. 
‘Ss aan wi, wary wqat fag: 
wig qa agae, © azenaa sq fae a 

[ “To the Sun belong two wheels ( qm). One is gross, visi- 
ble to all ; but the other is hidden, invisible- get’? ] 

[ “Who knows this inuiszble hidden qm of the Sun? Only 
to those who are of contemplative turn of mind, who meditate 
inwardly within, this gg wa reveals its essence ; others cannot 
know this.” ] 

This description leaves no doubt in our mind as 
to the real nature of this invisible wheel of the Sun. 
It is the causal substance which underlies the visible 
gross form of the Sun. ‘ The presence of this causal 
substance within the visible Sun has been brought 
out in another form in a hymn which the 50th 
Sukta contains in the first Mandal. 

The Sun is thus described there— 

“There are three states or forms of the Sun. The 
one state is termed as q; the other is sq-+az, and 
the last is q+aa. That Sun is called as “eq”, whose 
beam falls upon this earth. The Sun which spreads 
its beams upwards in heaven is termed as “Sat”. 
Besides these two, there exists the “eqa”’ Sun who 
never sets, never rises”. This beautiful description 
gives us an idea of the visible gross form of the Sun, 
as well as its invisible causal form, and also the form 
which lies even beyond the causal state (which in 
the Upanishadic nomenclature may be called_as 
qua state). Sankara in his commentary onthe : 

Be 
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Vedanta has explained that the light ( s@fa:) of 
the Sun which is sent up to heaven is no other than 
the being of Brahman—‘‘aq aza: att anfa: aaa”, 
etc., etc., (Fe ate, 2-2-2). By the ‘light’ mentioned 
here in the Sruti we are to understand the Being of 
Brahman which is to be found underlying all the 
visible existences as their causal substance. * 

The Rig-Veda, too, in describing the invisible 
subtle state of the Sun clearly refers to that under- 
lying causal substance. In the Chhandogya-U pani- 
shad, the Solar Disc has been described as a bee- 
shive and it is there stated that the real Sun does not 
rise or does not set —“a faeqra, atfeata i)” This line 
is exactly similar in its idea to the Sun described 
in the Rig-Veda as the sqa@ Sun ‘which never rises, 
never sets’. Aes 


These descriptions clearly bring out the fact that 
the Rig-Vedic Sun and the Fire also are not merely 
visible gross natural objects. 


(83) We shall now consider how the @a@ has 
been described in the Rig-Veda. This is stated about 
the Soma ( ata )— 

“ati aaa afta saa, sfaata state | 
aa a aaa faz:, a aera aaa”? a 
{ “When the people press the #t# and squeeZing from it its 
juice drink it off, they think they have quaffed the a; but to 
those whose minds are inwardly turned, the fact stands clearly 
Comprehended that nobody can ever drink of the true, real #14 |” 
“a & senfa wife” —“No mortal man of the earth can drink Thee, 
Soma és J : 
see G5 Sees eee ee es es 
* “fant squat saq-aed am faféeq” ( Ge me, 1. 1. 24-25). 
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You will see that as in the case of the 
Sun and the Fire, here also we find the two-fold 
forms of the Ga ;—the one is its gross form which 
the people ordinarily press and drink ; but “who is 
to drink the subtle invisible form of @ta, its hidden 
causal substance which the material form of @a 
contains within it >” It is for this reason that else- 
where it has been stated of the qq that the “eter- 
nally existent Soma has got two kinds of beams 
extending both ways :— 

“ewaa: vane ( dqe ) cara:, yaw aa: oftafa Saat 

And also— 

“feat aaq seae eta, 
wafae yaaa yam” | 
[ 2.4, “ata which is the source of eq has its ¢wo parts 
covered by its rays,” } ae 

It is also stated that the “Soma has a place 
within it which lies hidden and invisible to the ordi- 
nary gaze of the people and it is in this hidden place 
_ where exist the thirty-three gods” and that “to this 
real place become centred all the prayers of the 


devotees” — . 
“aq al aa van faa, fag Zara wa wareme: i” 
“ag da’ WaaIT]E 9q, aa fad aa: eae”! 


~ If the da were merely the @1a plant; how could 
it be addressed as the “inexhaustible navel ( arf ) 
of the earth,” as “the seed ( ta; ) from which all the 
objects have been produced” ? 
As we have seen above in the case of the Sun, 
the @ta also has been stated to have a “ Z place 


“qi are afd feat” | 
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4 

(4) We now come to Indra.— 

Indra has got two forms; one of these forms 
constitutes his gross, visible form and the other is 
the causal form behind the former into which it is 
inter-woven, and that is his invisible subtle form. 
These dual forms of Indra find expression in several 
ways— 

“gt amma (wet) ge qo: |......88y aa Te yee a, 

a4 qd aaa aa wai | oud aia’ aNfadee faaq” | 

[ “Indra possesses dual bodies. One of these bodies is most 
hidden , and this hidden body is very large and it extends 
over—touches ~ large spaces, By this body, Indra has brought 
into being the past and the future (objects) and created those 
bright objects he desired to create.’ ] This body, you are 
requested to mark, has been called ‘na’ sitfa;? and * RaW 2.6, it 
is ‘the most ancient light,’ and ‘exists in touch with all the 
objects of the world,’ Can it be anything else than the causal 
substance which interweaves itself into the visible form? The 
Poet of the Mandal V has clearly indicated this causal form when 
he declares that “he has come to learn the most hidden place 


(ué ) of Indra” — 
“saad WHE ae, at faarg waa freq 
ISH AF Te:, wz aT SSuTeT WA” | 

[Among the performers of the sacrifices, only those are able 
to know this hidden yz of Indra who are 4g41™M:, i.¢., those who 
could see into the depth of things.”’ ] 

Unless we take the invisible causal form of 
Indra into our consideration, the description that 
“Indra has created the heaven and the sky ( arar- 
ufway”, that “Indra has planted milk into the bosom 
of the cow’’—becomes inconsistent and insignificant. _ 
Such descriptions lose their value and become 
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useless when only the gross, visible, phenomenal 
form of Indra is taken. 

As we have seen while considering the form of 
the Sun, the Fire and the Soma that each of these 
Vedic gods possesses a qaa form ; in the case of 
Indra also, a qvta uz, besides the two Padas already 
stated, is mentioned— 

“sa fa gfe want) qdaies ead a sfeantreaaa fafa” 

And this q@auaz has been described as qq Ug! 

(5) In the description of Visnu, we find a 
statement about a uta ae! Visnu has been des- 
cribed to “contain three Padas, viz., the one extend-” 
ing over the earth, the other over the sky and the 
third the heaven. But nobody, it has been stated, 
can ever see the hidden ue of Visnu—which is 
mee undying, and which is filled up with honey— 
aye — 

“atfa cat frat fay afar Bere 
afsatet fararat stata; afae?, fawiaq oH 9eq” | 
[“Only those who are wake ful - ever alive to the real nature 
of things—who are thoughtful— only such people can see the 
ata 9@ of Visnu.” ] 

(6) Of the atq—the Wind-god—also, we find 
a similar description of its two-fold forms. The 
one is its @a—gross, visible form and the other its 
deep-laid subtle invisible form which the former 
contains behind it.— 

wifaet art ;—ara at feaiter aeraa: | 
za 4 4a wa, WU Sig ae? | 
— [The wind is two-fold : one form blows from the s€4 
the other comes from a place very far off ( «aa: ), é ate 
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hying beyond (the visible world), The first form gives us 
strength ; but the other has the power to drive out sin.”] What 
has been described as the killer of sin can never be the gross 
aig; it must be the causal reality existing behind all the visible 
objects, This subtle form of the aq is known as atafea in 
the Rg-Veda, Now, the ataftm is the source of all sorts of: 
activities. It is from this source that the visible ag—vibratory 
motion—has sprung. In the 168th Sukta, in Mandal I, we 
also find two-fold strength of Maruts—“fea aa: '’ “From 
which region the Marut is coming ?”?—it has been asked, 
The reply given is,—“Is it coming from the inferior ( Wat, #, é. 
ws) region? Oris it blowing from a region lying beyond 
, the visible places ?"— 

This enquiry shows us clearly the visible and 
invisible forms of the Maruts. It is with reference 
to this invisible underlying arg, that such statements 
become consistent as these—“It is within the lap 
of the arg that all the gods perform their respective 
functions.” It is clearly the causal reality which 
is present behind the visible motions or activities 
which has been referred to by these descriptions. 
It is of this ara we find it stated that “it is the 
Maruts who “have extended the objects of the earth 
and the shming objects of the sky”— 

“wm 2 fan afaatta qaaq Dea fefa” 

The term faywex in connection with the Maruts 
indicates its three states—the visible, the causal, and 
the qvta state. That all of these Maruts have only 
one source from which they have all sprung has 
been beautifully described by a metaphor.—“As the 
spokes are all centred and fixed in the navel of the 
wheel, so they are all come “from one identical 
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A 
« 


“carat 2 au: ware: 1” 
zeal ata 4 Ve waaw fafafea”— 

This treasure house of swza must be the causal 
substance which sustains the gross visible form and 
which is its source. 

(7) Two kinds of Sky ( stata) we find described 
in the Rg-Veda. As in the Upanishads the aA 
and the yta ata—both of these are mentioned, of 
which the latter is the undifferentiated condition of 
the Prana-Sakti. The qatar is the visible differen- 
tiated vibrations which fill the sra@ra i This ata ala 
lying behind the garam is also known as yaw @ 
in the Upanishads, while the qarata is also ‘known 
as qiqi ©} In the Rg-Veda also, similarly two 
terms have been employed. The one is ati,—it is 
nothing but the aatatqi The other is the WA 
aia i In this qtq afta the first manifestation of 
arafisat or Prana-Sakti appears. 

We need not quote further passages. These 
would amply show that each and every god men- 
tioned in the Rg-Veda has, in addition to his visible 
form, an invisible causal form which underlies the 
former. To exhibit this two-fold form in general 
terms, all the gods have been collectively also des- 

_ eribed or defined as feqa— 
‘“fesearit 4 wag: aa,’ | 

(8) The same fact irresistibly comes to our mind, 
when we follow the description of Varuna ( a4&@ ). 
It is said of himn— 

“rat ( sat ) <iat aeat aia wai, 
waraa Faq Aaa” | 


— 
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[There travels, wths the flowing water, Varuna who watches 
the truth and untruth—the merit and demerit—of all the beings 
in the world,” ] 

This seer of truth and untruth which is present 
within the water cannot but be the causal qat 
existing within all. Take avain such description as 
this— 

“Varuna knows two kinds of gq—one visible ( esta) and 
the other invisible (ardj4) Pada.” This wela qe must be 
the causal substance lying behind its visible qe or form, And 
this hidden yz is otherwise referred to when the Vedic Rishi 
declared that “Varuna has revealed the secret ofa hidden Pada 
to a worthy intelligent devotee”— 

“faery cee qenq wateq, gaa ( aaa ) faa eae fray” 

The following stanza about Varuna becomes 
consistent only when we take the causal form of 
Varuna ; otherwise it *will be meaningless. It is 
the causal substance alone which works differently 
in different objects.— 

“ag atte aaa, amaaqg, 99 sfaag | 
BG, Ag FAT, FU, aie, Fela eaaeurq Maat” 

[It is Varuna who has placed strength in the horse, milk in 
the cow, fire in the water, sun in the sky, Soma in the mountain 
and Varuna has spread the firmament overhead.” ] 

Sankaracharyya has shown by arguments that 
the effects can never be separated from, and taken 
outside of, their causal substance, and that they 
must always be considered in relation with * their 
underlying cause which finds its own realisation T 


through them. In giving a clear idea of the invi- 
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sible but ever accompanying causal reality behind 
each of the visible gods, the Rg-Veda wants to show 
that the visible forms of the gods will always put 
the people in mind of the causal Reality which is 
ever presnt behind them, and severed from which the 
gods will at once becomé unessential and ATMA 
azaiz:—to use the expression employed by Sankara. 
They are always to be taken in connection with their 
causal substance—which is none other than Bra- 
hman Itselfi—of which these gods are so many 
manifestations. How can the effect be conceived as 
different ( ==q) from the cause? I would again 
remind you of the illustration given by Sankara to 
support his position which was quoted in an early 
part of our Lectures ( Vide : Lect. 1, P. 16 ).— 
“safe faefag: afata’— 

“The spark after it comes out of fire is nothing 
but fire in reality ; it is not different from, other 
( qa ) than, the fire—its cause.” 

And alse——— 

“( fawafaper ) amid ad oq wep Hear — 

“Before the spark came out of fire, séparated it- 
self from the fire—its cause, it was identical with 
fire, was no other than fire itself.” 

The idea of the Rg-Veda is that Brahman is 
finding its expression through the visible objects 
—the Vedic gods—mentioned therein. The 
description of the EHRSI behind the visible 
w.7e7 of these gods” serves this great purpose. 

ae would be totally unphilosophical to jteke 


the Vedic gods as — from their ipa 
= ; 
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source and to treat them as so many self-sufficient, 
independent beings, which some interpreters of the 
Rg-Veda have sought to do. Sankara has shown 
such a procedure to.-be erroneous. The effects can- 
not, even for a moment, stand wnrelated to their 
cause. Neither do they strve any other purpose 
than the realisation, through them, of the nature of 
the causal reality. It is in this way that the 
Rg-Vedic gods must be considered. Sankara has 
stated that one finite object does indeed negate 
or exclude another finite object, but none of these 
objects can negate or exclude the idea of their cause 
which is the infinite existing behind them—“a f¥ 


ara” art agasfa, aa: arwafefafaaa a”! For, the 
ara is nothing but the transformation ( saat ) of 
the causal reality. How then can a ary exclude the 
idea of its cause ? The visible forms or effects have 
no real value of their own. As these are aura, they 
serve the purpose of the realisation of the nature of 
the causal reality which exists and operates within 
them. The causal realities are therefore the ends ; 
but as Brapman is the absolute end, it includes all 
other lower ends within. * Sankaracharya has ex- 
plained this relation between the causal reality and 
the effects produced out of it. This exactly is the 
relation which exists between the dual forms of the 
gods described in the Rg-Veda. Forgetting the 
intimate relation in which the hidden underlying 


causal reality always stands with the visibly gross 
Cee ee ee 
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forms of natural objects, it is wrong to look upon 
these as the only objects with which we have any 
concern in the world. This would be ayagifta view 
as stated by Sankara. But this is not at all the real 
view ; it is the most unphilosophical view which 
obtains among the ordirfary people. We must try 
to cultivate the real urtatfaat view and look upon the 
gods, 7. e. the phenomenal objects as manifestations 
of the causal Reality—as Brahman Itself sustains 
them and works within them, and without which 
and cut off from which they would altogether lose 
their importance,—would become unreal, unessential. -. 
This grand truth the Rg-Veda has inculcated upon 
us, when it describes the subtle invisible form along 
with the visible gross form of its gods. Otherwise, 
such description becomes .a meaningless jumble. 
Yet the modern interpreters of the Rg-Veda_ have 
not a word to say about the invisible causal form 
which accompanies those gods, so clearly described 
in the pages of the Rg-Veda in connection with 
each of its gods. We have not said anything about 
the 3 types of Devatas and three kinds of ass (yajnas) 
which find ample description in the Rg-Veda. 
Neither have we referred you to the use of the term 
Maya exactly in the sense in which Sankara used in 
his Vedanta. ,»All these are to be found scattered in 
the Rg-Veda. Sankara seems to have borrowed his 
main ideas from the Rg-Veda. 
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Conclusion :— 


This is my last day and this day brings me to my 
labour’s end. I am convinced of one fact : that you 
really love Sankara and that you take a loving 
interest in this great philosophy of your own ancient 
land. Your attendance, day after day, in this cold, 
chilly, wintry evenings gives ample evidence of that 
fact. But, I do not know if I have been able to please 
you—if my presentation of India’s great philosopher 
has proved con-vincing to you. But I have laboured 
* honestly.. What I have said, I have tried to support 
and strengthen by ample quotations. For this 
purpose I have traversed, as you have seen, the 
whole field—neglecting nothing. Numerous texts 
from all his commenfaries have been put before 
you to help you to come to your own conclusion. 
Sankara’s theory is not a Pantheism. He has 
not abolished the things of the world, neither has 
he declared the finite #tas as so many unrealities. 
As the world is finite but moving towards the 
infinite goat, so we—sitas—are also finite as well as 
infinite. Infinite possibilities lie hidden in us, and 
Sankara holds out to us the great promise that we 
shall one day be able to realise our aspirations, and 
to fulfil all our possibilities, and that~all strife and 
sufferings will cease in ag In Sankara-philosophy 
there is ample scope for @a—duties of man. We are 
all self-seeking beings: we must try to be 
unselfish ; and so long as we are not disinterested in 


our actions and ideas, the agrata, Sankara tells” ee 
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will not dawn—we must treat all as our own—not 
forgetting the great truth that the same array 
(Narayana) is present in usall. We must make sincere 
efforts toremove suffering from our fellow alas, so far 
as in us lies,and unless that is done, how can we help 
them to realise the atqraza within? All these promises 
Sankara’s philosophy holds before us. It is nota 
philosophy of arat or sat. He has not wovenanet 
of gata around us to enmesh us within it beyond 
hope of extrication. Neither it is a mere Theology. 
And by the way, our Rg-Veda—that great store- 
house of Indian wisdom, from which we have derived 
our all practical religions of every-day life, is not a 
book of hymns composed by primitive Indian 
tillers of soil, but it is a store-house of the great 
Maya-Vada too from which Sankara _ partly 
borrowed the main ideas of his philosophy. But the 
time has arrived to take farewell of you however 
painful it may be, and Ido it = offering my good 
wishes to you all. 
I take this opportunity to offer my respectful 
tribute to the blessed memory of the late Sreegopal 
Basu Mallick—the great founder of this Fellowship 


which has given an impetus to the culture and_ 


spread of the Vedantie truths. 


{ The End. | 
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[In each of these Volumes, complete translation with 
elaborate exposition of the commentaries of Sankara has been 
Riven. Each Volume has been translated into Hindi by Pandit 
Nandakishore Sukla of Oudh |. . 

The Bhagavad-Gita: 


(A translation of main Theme ). 


Extracts from only a few of 
OPINIONS 
On the author’s 
“Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy.” 

L. Professor A. ge,dion eee Keith, D. Lttt., DCL. 
University of Edinburgh :—“‘......Your book is a remarkably 
able and highly interesting contribution to the interpretation 
of Sankara. Its collection of passages alone would be of very 
high value, for the extent of Sankara’s writings is so great as 
to render easy reference impossible without such aid, and I 
fully appreciate the labour which has been involved in the selec- 
tion of the texts cited. Even greater value applies to your 
powerful exposition of the realistic element in Sankara. Your 
restatement of his position in terms of modern philosophical 
conception, shows a very great skill and will demand the most 
careful consideration from those who seek to spereews the 
true force of the teachings of the Acharyya.” aceon 

2. Professor Julius Jolly, Ph. D. University of | wisds 
burg, Bavaria :—‘'This work contains an excellent expt. 








I think, of tte main principles of the Adwaita system and an 
equally excellent vindication of this agwinst the reproaches 
raised by scholars wrongly interpreting its technical terms.” 

3. Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.1.E., Ph.D,, D.Litt., LE, 
D., late Vice-President, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland :—‘‘.....esseese01 have read a good deal of it and 
found it very interesting and instructive......your book shows 
evidence of much original research and I hope that you will 
continue your studies of this and other important Systems of 
Indian Philosophy.” 

4. Dr. L.D. Barnett, Oriental Studies, London Iostitu- 
tion (University of London) :—“..s..«...Your book is a work of 
considerable merit.” . 

5. Professor J. Wackernagel, Basil, Switzerland :—"‘...... 
ssarse-seeselntroduction to Adwaita Philosophy is a valuable 
book......---...I shall not fail to make it known and accessible 

_ to fellow- workers interested in Indian Philosophy, and hope it 
will be appreciated universally according to its merits.” 

6. Professor Hermann Jacobi, Ph.D. University of Bonn, 
Germany :—"‘.......c0se01 , have .read this novel exposition of 
Sankata’s system with interest -and profit. Whether one 
entirely agrees with the author’s theory or not, one will 
admire his ingenuity and be grateful for many valuable sugges- 
tions......It is an admirable book sssesccosse” 

7. Dr. M. E. Senart of Paris :—‘'Your deep justice to the 
old master_Sankara—and your remarkable command of the 
difficult literary materials cannot but meet the grateful ac- 
knowledgment of all interested in this line of research.” 

. 8. Prof. S. V. Lesney, Ph.D. University of Prague a gad 
++» The teaching of your great countryman—Sankara—has been 
treated by youina very rey way and to much profit of 
your readers.” 

9. Prof. E. Was hiuarn Hopkins, Ph.D., LL.D. » Wale 


University, America :-— ** easseMy final judgment is that you 


have made a most important contribution to our knowledge 
of Sankara’s Philosophy......” ie 

10. Prof. D, Johannes Hertel, Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Leipzig, ‘Germany 1—"..<.,0¢s50No doubt this 
* work—Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy, 2nd Edition is 


extremely useful, lucid in style, and independent, in. the re 





presentation of Shankara’s doctrine, It remarkably m 
decided step i 10 advancers.,; ceaehae 
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11. Prof. Richard Garbe, Ph. D.; of the Unbiversity of 
Tiibingen :__“‘It is mre than its title indicates : not only an 
able Introduction, but a very important contribution to the 
history of Indian Philosophy, especially Chapter III seems to 
me to be of particular importance, as according to it, the 
current notions about Sankar’s conception of the world have 
to be corrected. I wish you all success which your learning 
and diligence deserve.” 

12. Prof. James H.Woods, Ph.Ds, of Harvard University :— 
** sesesesYour book has given me the greatest pleasure. It 
is coherently written and the arguments move forward with 
logical precision and at the same time keep close to the text of 
the Vedénta, I found the book extremely valuable and I hope 
it will be the first one of the series. Your work has impressed 
me so much that I am sending you an invitation.....e00.” 

13, Dr. Sylvain Levi, Ph. D., of College De France, 
Paris :—“‘.........Your book is of a lasting value. You have 
mastered Sankara’s work asa real Pandit and you know to 
expose his doctrines perfectly as a modern scholar, Never did I 
realise before so fully the perfect unity of Sankara’s teachings. 
Your book is a concordarey, a Cyclopcedia of Sankara’s 
Philosophy. The quotations are well selected, thoroughly clear, 
conclusive ; a glance over the notes at the foot of the pages 
shows they are a substantial reading, affording the al of 
Sankara’s thoughts.sersessesee”? 

14, Prof. M. Bloomfield, Esq., of John Hopkins Univer-— 
sity :—**..,...Your book is, I ‘am convinced, a most valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of India’s high | thought : your 
exposition of Sankara i is that of a loving disciple but at the 
same time, critical as well as sympathetic. Your chapter on 
Maya is especially illuminating, but I remember every page of 
the book as full of clarifying information. No Indologist can 
possibly read it without being grateful to you for your first- 
hand, trustworthy help in this difficult field.” 

15, 1Prif. Richard Schmidt. Ph. D., of ‘Munster Univer- 
sity :— *\veesSurely your book is an admirably suitable intro- 
duction to that most magnificent achievement of Indian thought 
sree Your book is not only a highly interesting contribution to 
the | interpretation of Sankara’s writings, but also in every way ~ 
a new argument of the. justness of the * “ex ovrienté lua thy 
wish you best success. he : 

4. «Prof. A. Hillebrandt, PRED of Breslau, Univ 
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Sity 2—"‘.enssedeeVYour work marks a great Z he by 
the brilliant exposition which Sankara’s views have found 
therein by your ‘painstaking labour and judicious treatment.. 
I fully appreciate the value of yout. scholarly work which I 
think a perfect success, Allow me to repeat my opinion that 
your work represents a high Standard of Indian scholarship,’? ~ 

17, Prof. H. Luders, of Berlin: University :—"'.,.......F have 
read your excellent Introduction with the Sreatest interest and 
Profit. Your profound knowledge of Sankara has. enabled you 
to carve out new ways to the understanding of India’s great’ 
Philosopher. In my opinion your work is a mark in the 
exposition of Vedinta Philosophy, and anybody who will take 
up ia future those Problems will have to deal with your views, 
You have Solved some of the riddles Proposed by apparent 
contradictions in the text and I am sure we shall have to modify 
Considerably the Prevalent opinion on Sankara Philosophy.” 

18. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, July, 1926 ;—* ‘The author is to be congratulated 
on having’ produced a very well-written and remarkably clear 
and able book dealing with a-very thorny and difficult subject_. 
the non-dualistic Philosophy of the Sreat Vedantist_Sankara. 


expounded them With marked ability. His treatment’ of 
Sankara’s Philosophical Position is done with great skill:......5.” 
19. The — Ma gasine—Shia-kyo-ken- Vyn (Religious Re- 


search), Vol, IIT, Part 6, Ist November, 1926 of Tokyo Univer- 
sity, Japan :_' ‘It seems that the author is an authority’ on the 
Vedanta system of Philosophy in the Calcutta University of 
India. He has. ‘Studied and mastered thoroughly the vast 
knowledge of the Sankara Philosophy.........The last two -chap- 


ters are very interesting and give new light on the subjectssevse 


*seveeseenee”'( Original in Japanese), < : % * 

“Aderite Nememards: October 3, Ome sch, 
Adwaita Philosophy’ no longer requires any advertisement 
through the Press. The book has already made its mark as 


got a very lucid €XPONEDt+.....0a5 a piece of original research 
, the book has received Unqualified admiration from Indian as 

well as European scholars,” 5. ge te 
‘8c. &e. Bake, ~ 
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